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SCY VED OVerseAs 


is 1812, at the start, the City Bank 
functioned just in a local way in little 
old New York. Not at first was the City 
Bank serving the whole world in its mis- 





sion to develop business and create more 


and better jobs. The bank has worked 
forward over the generations through 
The 18 states in 1812 a succession of national ups and downs. 


Indeed, the day the City Bank was 
founded, June 16; 1812, the young republic was on the verge 
of a conflict to be fought on its own soil. President Madison 
announced the start of war two days later. 

Well, a lot has happened between 1812 and 1947. Then 
there were 18 states in the Union. Only 96,373 people lived 
on Manhattan Island. Now the Bank’s customers number 
many hundreds of thousands, both in Greater New York and 
in every commercial area of the world. During every one of its 
135 years the Bank (a national bank since 1865) has expanded 
its services and widened its enormous circle of clients and friends. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
66 Branches in Greater New York 





Write for colcr-illustrated booklet describing ‘Overseas Banking Service” 





is 


The small-town bank that grew 
to be First in World-Wide Banking 


The City Bank of New York = 
at 52 Wall Street in 1812 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Recife 
(Pernambuco) 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 





COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 

CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 

CUBA 

Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 





ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Piace 
HONG KONG 


INDIA 

Bombay 

Calcutta 
JAPAN 

Tokyo (Limited) 
MEXICO 

Mexico City 
PHILIPPINE [S. 


Cebu 
Manila 





PERU 
Lima 

PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 

REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


SINGAPORE 

URUGUAY 
Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Shaken well before using 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


r you ever expect to be on an oper- 
ating table, you want your sur- 
geon’s gloves to be as thin and uniform 
as another skin on his sensitive hands. 
They didn’t used to be Gloves were 
made by repeatedly dipping a rubber 
form in liquid rubber. After each dip, 
the rubber ran as it dried, resulting in 
thick and thin spots that were no help 
to a surgeon’s skill. 

B. F. Goodrich, which makes a large 
part of the fine rubber gloves in use, 
developed a turntable that swings and 
sways the glove forms the second they 
come out of the bath. By experiments 
they determined the exact number of 


throws to distribute the drying rubber 
evenly over the entire surface of the 
glove The method is so accurate that 
gloves can be made as thin as tissue 
paper yet with almost unbelievable 
strength and uniformity 

Surgeons say this B. F. Goodrich 
glove is so thin, strong and uniform 
that they scarcely know they're wear- 
ing tt, yet it protects perfectly and can 
be sterilized repeatedly. 

This is typical B. F. Goodrich re- 
search which is at work constantly to 
improve the usefulness of a/ rubber 
products. It has resulted in cord con- 
veyor belts which in many places last 















10 times as long as former belts. It has 
resulted in air hose, fire hose, garden 
hose that »s lighter yet stronger than 
former constructions. It has resulted 
in rubber linings which outlast steel 
in many applications. Because B. F. 
Goodrich research brings a continuous 
improvement in rubber, it pays to find 
out the latest BFG improvements be- 
fore you buy tires or anything ,else 
made of rubber. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Light on Communism 


May I add my voice to what I know will | 
a swelling volume of praise for the very ¢. 
cellent article on Communism which appear 
in the June 2 issue of NEWSWEEK? A\ vidin, 
all emotionalism, the article is objective ay 
judicial, as every treatment of the subje« 
should be. I sincerely hope that the editors » 
NEWSWEEK will reprint this article and_ thy 
make it available to teachers like myself who 


wish to bring the cold facts to young and in.| 
_ pressionable students . 


Rev. J. F. Orrorp. S. J, 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee. Wis. 


PcONGRATULATIONS NEWSWEER’S EDITORS Ayp 
WRITERS FOR YOUR FINE EXPOSURE “WHAT Ane 
U.S. COMMUNISTS UP TO?” ONLY ONE SUGGES. 
TION IF YOU DON’T MIND. COULD YOU. pRIVt 
THIS OVER AND OVER AGAIN BECAUSE EVERYBOD) 
SHOULD READ IT OVER AND OVER AGAIN, BUT 
WITH THE LAST LINE AS THE LEAD A\XD THE 
FUNDAMENTAL WARNING: “THE POSSIBILITY THAT 
THE PUBLIC MAY WEARY OF THE ANTI-CO\\W- 
NIST FIGHT LEAVING THE DOOR OPEN ONCE \onE 
TO THE MASTERS OF POLITICAL AND ECONO\IC 
INFILTRATION,” 


HENRY J. TAYLOR 
NEW YORK CITY 


>. . L suppose everyone who appears friend) 
to England is a Socialist? 
WeENDELL S. Ciavierrt 
Eldora, Iowa 


> Congratulations to Newsweek for an. oul- 
standing and objective appraisal on “What 
Communists Are Up To” 

The article appraises the program frankly 
and fearlessly, without the flag waving thai 
accompanies so many similar articles 

Mike Masaora 
National Legislative Director 
Japanese American Citizens League 


Anti-Discrimination Committee, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


P Your statement . . . regarding my relation 
to The Protestant is misleading in fact. that 
I wrote Mr. Kenneth Leslie, Nov. 23. 1946 
“Will you please discontinue my name as @ 
member of the editorial advisory board of The 
Protestant.” I accepted membership original) 

(Continued on Page 6 
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Airplane photograph of one of seven relay stations — 


Built by the Bell System, they 
will provide a new kind of Long 
Distance communication. 

Each hilltop tower is a relay sta- 
tion between New York and Bos- 
ton* for very short radio waves. 


These “microwaves” are free 
from stafic and most man-made 
interference. But they shoot off 
into space instead of following the 
earth’s curve. So they have to be 


gathered into a beam and aimed 
at the next tower, about 30 miles 
away. 


That’s the job of the four big, 
square, metal lenses on each 
tower. They focus microwaves 
very much as a magnifying glass 
focuses the sun’s rays. 


These radio relay systems may 
be used for Long Distance tele- 
phone calls and to transmit pic- 





to test use of radio “‘microwaves” for Long Distance services 


tures, radio broadcasts and tele- 
vision programs. 

This is another example of the 
Bell System’s effort to provide 
more and better Long Distance 
service. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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*We have applied to the Federal Communications 
Commission for authority to start a similar link later 
between New York and Chicago. 
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what you're missing ! 


Trifocals clear up that arm’s-length zone of blur 


Neary Att oF vs, as we reach middle 
age, require more specialized help in 
seeing than can be provided by ordi- 
nary single vision lenses. Correctly 
prescribed bifocal lenses may suffice 
for a time and often solve the prob- 


lem permanently. 


On the other hand, patients some- 
times find that while their bifocals 
permit them to see perfectly at a 
distance and at close range, objects 
at arm’s length remain unpleasantly 


fuzzy and _ indistinct. 


It is for this zone of blur, this fog 
bank which surrounds some bifocal 


wearers at all times that optical science 
has developed the TRIFOCAL. 


This lens includes, above the reading 
segment, an intermediate addition 
through which objects at arm’s length 
are seen clearly and without effort. 
Because the transition in focal power is 
gradual, the difficulty experienced by 
some bifocal wearers does not occur 
with properly prescribed TRIFOCALS. 


If you wear bifocals and find your- 
self hunching forward or tilting your 
head awkwardly to see at arm’s length 
—or even, in some rare cases, if you 
now wear no multifocal lenses of any 


kind—your Ophthalmologist or Optom- 
etrist may prescribe TRIFOCALS, if, in 
his judgement, you need them. In 
doing so, he is demonstrating his com- 
plete knowledge of your eye needs and 
his thorough understanding of modern 
ophthalmic techniques. 


Rely on his skill and on that of the 
Dispensing Optician. Then wear 
TRIFOCALS with confidence ... and seé 


what you’ve been missing! 
Reg. Trade Mark UNIVE, a 1947 
The Univis Lens Company 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF BIFOCAL & TRIFOCAL LENSES 
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Jupiter Pluvius once had things pretty much his own way. 


When this God of Rain poured forth his will on the ancient nN Se is \ 
Greeks and Romans they could do nothing about it but +i 


scurry for cover or stay out and get wet. 


We moderns, however, take the worst that old J. P. can hand 

out in our stride—smartly protected by NORANE* and 

IMPREGNOLE”, outstanding water-repellent processes for fabrics, 
developed by Sun Chemical through its Warwick Fine Chemicals 
Division, With these two products, as well as a full line of other 


specialties, Sun is serving the textile industry. 


So, if you’re in the market for rain-repellent apparel you can snap 
your fingers at Jupiter Pluvius. Look for garments bearing 
the tag certifying treatment with NORANE or 


IMPREGNOLE—for a dryer today and— fi 
CHEMICAL 
Fora * Tomorrow CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13,N.Y. 


*Ree. U.S. Pat. Off. oe 
- Divisions 
GENERAL PRINTING INK e A.C. HORN COMPANY e¢ GENERAL INDUSTRIAL FINISHES e¢ WARWICK FINE CHEMICALS 
Inks ror Newspapers, LeTTerpress, LIrHoGRAPHY, Metat DecoratinG AND PacKAGING ¢ PAaIntTs © VARNISHES * ENAMELS ¢ Lacquers 
SrructuRAL WATERPROOFING © INDUSTRIAL AND PrRopuct FrnisHes ¢ PIGMENTS © TEXTILE WATER REPELLENTS 
Piastic CoatinGs © DETERGENTS ¢ STEARATES © Waxes © LiriocrarHic Precision CAMERAS ¢ Meta DecoraTING EquirMENT 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
on basis of proposed purpose of magazine, 
I never attended a meeting of the board . . , 


Lovurr D. Newton 
President 
The Southern Baptist Convention 
Atlanta. Ga. 


NEWSWEEK suggests that Dr. Newton ad- 
dress another request to Mr. Leslie since his 
name has not been withdrawn from the mast- 
head of The Protestant and can be found in the 
current issue, April-May, 1947, Vol. VII, No. 7, 


P An excellent article on the state of Com- 
munism. But don’t you think you left out one ing low-p 
name that has probably fought more to bring 
the whole rotten mess of Red ideology to the 
forefront than any other man alive today in 
the United States, that of Msgr. Fulton J, 
Sheen ... 








Luke Hoye 
Reno, Nev. igh-price 


Your complete. documented article, with 
names and organizations of American Com- 
munists, fellow-traveling groups, and individ- 
uals was timely, inter- High-price 
esting, and worthy ... . 


gh-price 


However . . . your 
list of “Typewriter 
Fighters” did not in- 


ow-price 





va ae = Aa ot a, eee eee w-price 
=e ee Y me So. ae y clude the name of P 
ja = Seach = ees George S. Schuyler, 
pee : Da a Bie oe ee eee New York editor and ow-price 


columnist of The 
Pittsburgh — Courier, 


& one of America’s lead- 
mn the rig {f trac ing Negro Weeklies. 


Schuyler has for some 





, : , time been a lone dis- 

Any move that restores freight cars to service quickly ek ee 

senting Negro voice in 

is beneficial today. With prompt turn-around and fast repairs, the ery against the George Schuyler 
infiltrating of “Reds” 

and fellow travelers into Negro organizations 

help through efficient loading and unloading. Whichever and events that are fighting for Negro rights. 

That he has been effective is revealed 

by the fact that Communists as a whole de- 


the carriers try to stretch their equipment. Shippers 





problem is yours, chances are you can give it a literal 


lift with Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope and nounce him so strongly . . . 
: , _ S. W. Garireton 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. isonkes 
, ‘ The Negro Book Clut 
%* These stout tools have stamina and something more. 8 enn eg ” 
Through patented preforming and braiding, a traditionally- 
. ‘ ph Saiiear : 2 >. I want vou to know that IT think your 
tough wire rope acquires new flexibility ... higher resistance Netious) Aake toendag... aquest pablk 
to fatigue ... greater manageability. Time-saving service and that the inarticulate, non-letter- 
; ; writing Americans. who make up 99 per cent 
Preformed Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand Braided Slings of the country, are grateful to you. I hope that 
are readily available. Let both aid you in keeping as time goes on you will look back on that issue 


of NEWSWEEK with increasing satisfaction of a 
job very well done. 
There will be dozens of us who will clip it 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co St Louis and file it away for future reference . . 
®°7 . 


Frank E. Mason 


handling operations on the right track. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


New York City 


P \IAY WE REQUEST IMMEDIATE CORRECTION OF 
THE EXCEEDINGLY INACCURATE AND INJURIOUS 
STATEMENT IN THE JUNE SECOND NEWSWEEK 
THAT “COMMUNISTS HAVE THEREFORE BEGUN TO 
MOVE INTO THE OLD-LINE NATIONAL ASSOCTA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEO 
PLE.” THIS IS UNTRUE. THE ASSOCIATION HAS 
1,509 BRANCHES AND 580,000 MEMBERS, BASED 
ON ITS 38-YEAR RECORD OF FIGHTING FOR DEMOC- 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS (Continued on Page 10) 
6 Newsweek 
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How all three lead- 
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ligh-priced car No. 3 ves ves ves FB] vs ves ves YES. ves, ves ves VES. YES ves: ves YES ves 











yes ves - Yes. ves ves NO ves ves : vf ,oves: ves Yes. 






low-priced car No. 2 ‘yes -7 NO NO, NO; NO NO NO NO 


ow-priced car No. 3 NO NO; NO, NO NO; NO, NO | | 1 LORE 10) 
| | 

















This famous Quality Chart is your No. 1 you 20 out of 21 features found in 


aid in weighing car values. It gives high-priced cars. Check the figures. 
er you the facts and figures. Read right Neither of the other leading low-priced 

across the list of features. You identify | cars has half as many of these features 
a every one of them with America’s finest as the newest Plymouth. Yes, if it’s BE 
led cars. Read right down the list of cars. Value you want, it’s Plymouth you want. , 
de- You see that low-priced Plymouth gives _ PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION LS CRE Nt C ARS 
. YOUR NEARBY PLYMOUTH DEALER WILL ACCEPT YOUR ORDER. AND HE'LL TAKE GOOD aU 


Tr CARE OF YOUR PRESENT CAR WHILE YOU'RE WAITING FOR YOUR NEW PLYMOUTH 
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“We of Eastern Air Lines could with the improvements shown here, now more tha 
have chosen any of the large air- ever ‘‘the world’s most modern airliner.”’ 

liners. After months of study and CONSTELLATION OPERATORS: Air France, American 
Overseas Airlines, British Overseas Airways Corpora: 

tion, Eastern Air Lines, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 

LAV Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, Pan Americat NE 


comparison, we decided on the 


new-type Constellations. We did so because we 


are convinced that they are beyond a doubt the World Airways, Panair do Brasil, Trans World Airline. Re 
world’s fastest, most powerful, dependable and In service soon: Aer Lingus, Aerlinte Eireann, KNILM co 

: : Royal Netherlands Indies Airways, Qantas Empire W 
comfortable—the world’s most modern airliners.” . fo 


Airways, Ltd. 


2%: 


vvinst ant naan w avioranea avwmnr-YOCKHECA Constellation) : 








over the world, this newest version of the famous ot 

Constellation brings a new kind of flying pleasure to . 
; th 

air travelers everywhere. now-more than ever - WORLD LEADER 

MORE THOROUGHLY PROVEN. The proof is in the fly- 

ing. Behind the Lockheed Constellation lie nearly a hoot -* core FOr Aseee 

billion passenger miles of commercial service plus — > YEARS AHEAD IN THE SCIENCE OF FLIGHT 


thousands of hours of operational experience for 
pilots, flight personnel and ground crews. Thus the 
Constellation is already the most thoroughly proven 
of the largest modern air transports. And it becomes, 






Monstellation 
cModern Airliner 


e than 


1erican 
yrporas 
irlines, 
erican 
Airline. 
. NILM 
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CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER 





NEW LUXURY INTERIORS, by 
Raymond Loewy, are rich, 
colorful, altogether restful. 
Windows are lens-designed 
for vision and strength. 





2500 HP. INJECTION ENGINES 
give more power than any 
other transport. Plane can 
climb and fly on any two of 
these four Wright Cyclones. 





FLOATING CABIN makes your 
trip smoother, quieter. A 
rubber-insulated ‘‘cabin 
within acabin’’absorbs most 
vibration and engine noise. 


a 


ENCLOSED GALLEY eliminates 
cooking odors in main cabin 
and provides delicious meals 
without confusion, another 
Constellation exclusive. 


9 





all these modern advantages : 





FLIGHT ENGINEER STATION. 
Only Constellation has a sep- 
arate operations station for 
a flight engineer. Pilots have 
60% fewer dials to watch. 





ELECTRONIC FLYING AIDS. All 
U.S.-approved radar and 
radio flying aids. As new de- 
vices are perfected, they can 
be quickly installed. 





NORMALAIR system makes 
the Constellation cabin inde- 
pendent of outside tempera- 
ture and altitude. Change of 
fresh air every 70 seconds. 


ay 
SPEEDPAK. Newefficient car- 
go carrier can be pre-loaded 
with 8000 Ibs., raised quickly 


to become part of Constella- 
tion fuselage. 


Over the Atlantic Ocean it’s Constellation 3 to | 


Flying the Atlantic is the supreme test of airliner efficiency and dependability. For many months 
past, the majority of these daily flights have been Constellation flights. As of May 15, Constellations were 


flying 80 Atlantic round trips per week—three times as many as any other scheduled transport. 








The “Botte BAciLius”* 
(PITYROSPORUM OVALE) 





It's a "'M UST with us 


... Every Week! 










Why thousands make Listerine Antiseptic a part of regular hair washing: 


HEY know that infectious dan- 
druff is so common, so contagious, 
so troublesome, and so hard to get rid 
of... and that Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage is a jim-dandy precaution as 
well asa splendid twice-a-day treatment. 


Why not guard against this objec- 
tionable condition with its ugly flakes 
and scales? Why not make Listerine 
Antiseptic a part of your regular hair- 
washing routine? It’s easy and it’s fun. 
So cooling, so cleansing, so refreshing 
...and it’s such an effective germ-killer! 


Listerine Antiseptic gives scalp and 
hair a real antiseptic bath . . . kills the 
“bottle bacillus’ (Pityrosporum ovale) 
by millions. This ugly little customer 
which, many dermatologists say, is a 


10 


causative agent of infectious dandruff, 
can’t be licked by messy lotions and 
liquids devoid of germ-killing power. 


For the sake of your scalp and the 
looks of your hair join the army of men 
and women who make Listerine Anti- 
septic a delightful part of their regular 
hair hygiene. Listerine Antiseptic is the 
same antiseptic that has been famous 
for more than 60 years in the field of 
oral hygiene. 


LAMBERT PHARMACALCO., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


for 


INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

RACY WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF THE AMERI- 
CAN CONSTITUTION . . . EFFORTS BY COMMUNISTS 
TO INFILTRATE INTO THREE ASSOCIATION BRANCHES 
WERE PROMPTLY AND TOTALLY SQUELCHED JUST 
AS A PREVIOUS ATTEMPT BY REPUBLICANS AND 
DEMOCRATS TO INFLUENCE POLICY OF BRANCHES 
WERE STOPPED. THUS THE STATEMENT BY SO 
WIDELY READ AND RESPECTED A PUBLICATION AS 
NEWSWEEK . DOES US A GRAVE INJUSTICE 
AND INJURY... 

WALTER WHITE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Walter White and NAACP enjoy reputations 
in public life-beyond reproach. Although News- 
WEEK sees no need to recede from its original 
statement, based on evidence supplied by offi- 
cials of NAACP itself, the editors offer con- 
gratulations to both Mr. White and NAACP 
for intelligent efforts to combat Communist 
infiltration and gladly amend the sentence to 
read “... The Communists are therefore . . . at- 
tempting to move in on the old-line NAACP.” 


What Rough Beast? 


In your issue of March 10 you include in 
your columns the following quotation: 


What rough beast, its hour come round 
at last, 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born? 


I would so very much like to know the 
source of this... 


G. A. WaGNER 
London, England 


These are the last two lines from a poem by 
William Butler Yeats, “The Second Coming” 
(1921), which is, in part, a prophecy of the 
confusion and world disorder that occur, ac- 
cording to Yeats, at the end of every 2,000-year 
cycle. In our own time the poem might be con- 
sidered an apt prediction of totalitarianism. In 
the last two lines Yeats wonders what beast will 
be the symbol of the next 2,000-year period 


Little Pitcher 

I’m glad to see that NEWsWEEK’s story on 
Bob Feller did not jinx him (NewseeEk, June 2). 
I suppose you noticed that two days after the 





Acme 


Fellers: Chip off the old block? 


date on the magazine he snapped a losing 
streak for his sixth win. My only gripe is a 
mild one—the absence of a picture of his son 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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4,967,000 Trucks Studied... 


leading New York life insurance 


expectancy tables in exactly the 
same way that they prepare human 
life-expectancy tables for life insur- 
ance companies. 


Ford Trucks On Top! 


The result? Ford Trucks Last 
Longer! Up to 19.6% longer than 


What Longer Truck Life Means to You... 
Why It Pays to Wait for a New Ford Truck! 


It stands to reason the longer you use 
a truck, the less it costs to own. That’s 
why longer-lived Ford Trucks are the 
top truck value. And, logically, Ford 
longevity means lower maintenance 
costs . .. less time in the shop. It 
means more unused miles when 
you're ready to trade, and a better 
trade-in. Yes, any way you look at it, 
you'll get more truck — your money 
with a Ford Truck . . . because Ford 
Trucks last longer! 


Now! LIFE INSURANCE 
“XPERTS PROVE THAT 


ORD TRUCKS LAST 
19.0" LONGER 


FOR THE first time in history, the other 4 sales leaders! Why is 
the scientific methods used by this true? Because Ford Trucks are 
life insurance companies in com- built stronger. They’re duit to last 
puting rates have been putto work longer! That extra life that’s put 
in figuring out life-expectancy into Ford Trucks comes from 
tables for Ford Trucks. Ford experience in building more 
trucks than any other manufac- 
turer. Ford knows ow to build 
Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, trucks that last longer! 

See your Ford Dealer 
actuaries, assembled the recordsof today. See the life-expect- 
all trucks of the five sales leaders ancy charts. You'll see 
registered from 1933 through’ why it'll pay youto place 
1941... 4,967,000 trucks in all. your order for a Ford... 
Then they prepared truck life- thetruck that lasts longer! , 


ited, 


SOK 





19.6% longer than that of Truck "E”’ 


OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the 8 pene of sound and accepted 
actuarial methods to the actual experience as 
measured by truck registrations, we hereby 
certify that, in our opinion, the accompanying 
table fairly presents the relative life-expectancy 
of the trucks involved. 


WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 
Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 
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Out of a quarter-century of experience in building dependable aircraft 
comes the finest Douglas of them all—the new DC-6. 
On the fastest flights of leading airlines, it now provide 


the most luxurious air, travel ever known. 


MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PIACES BY DOUG. 

















From New York to Caiiiornia there are fifteen fine Hilton Hotels catering to 
those who seek the utmost in quality and hospitality. Each of these famous 
hotels hasslong been known for its own rich traditions and individu- 
ality—characteristics which remain unchanged under Hilton leadership. 
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C. N. HILTON, Presioent 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES e THE STEVENS HOTEL e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Above: Executive Station. 
Right: Sub-station. 


Radio Utiliphone 


5-Station Inforcom System 


* Enjoy the convenience of executive-type 
intercommunication p/us the advantages of 
radio —all combined in one handsome, com- 
pact instrument. Brings to your office the 
latest news, market reports, and scores of 
radio features... as well as instant contact 
with key men... at the touch of a control. 
Executive station and 4 sub-stations pro- 
vide immediate communication between 5 
points in your organization. Beautiful wal- 
nut cabinets harmonize with any surround- 
ings. Powerful radio, with full broadcast 
band coverage, and high amplification in- 
tercom system operate on AC or DC. Easy 
to use... easy to install... 

nothing else like it! Mail cou- $ g.50 
pon for full information and _ gyecutive and 
name of nearest dealer. 1 Sub-Station 


Ee 


ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. N-1 
122 West New York St., Indianapoligd, Ind. 


Rush details on Radio Utiliphon d dealer's name. 





Company Name 








Street Address. 





City Stat 
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(Continued from Page 10) 
Stephen. Does he have his father’s pitching 
form? 


R. J. ENGLEnART 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nobel First 


Under Books in the May 26 Newsweek, in 
your report on Sinclair Lewis you state: “Four 
years later he became the first American to 
receive the Nobel Prize” (making it 1930). 

As a physicist I know that A. A. Michelson 
was the first American to receive the Nobel 
Prize, in 1907... 


’ 


JuLius SuMNER MILLER 

Associate Professor of 

Physics and Mathematics 
Chapman College 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sinclair Lewis was the first American author 
to receive the Nobel Prize for Literature. 


Cotton Pickers 


With reference to your article on California: 
Race Trouble, in the May 19 issue. You stated 
that two things had caused the racial tension, 
the first one being the “mechanical cotton 
picker which had driven thousands of Negroes 
off the land.” I know for a definite fact that all 
the mechanical ‘cotton pickers which have 
come into this area were to replace farm labor 
that had already left 

There are no more than 100 mechanical 
pickers in the Delta of Mississippi and more 
Mexicans were imported .. . Many of the pick- 
ers were not run at all or to any appreciable 
extent as the hand labor was able to keep up 
with the harvest and get better grades. Thou- 
sands of pickers come into the Delta each year 
from the small farms of South Mississippi 
where harvesting seasons do not conflict, and 
they are able to materially increase their an- 
nual wage. Mechanical pickers will replace 
these before it does resident labor . . . 


James Hanp Jr. 


Delta Implement Co., Inc. 
Leland, Miss. 


Cutter’s Causeway 


Your mapmaker, James Cutter, has done 
what we Nova Scotians have advocated for 
years (Newsweek, May 26). We have wanted 
a bridge or causeway across the Strait of Canso. 
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Newsweek Map by James Cutter 


Bridge: The Nova Scotians liked it 


In fact it has been a bone of contention for 
years in the Dominion and Provincial Parlia- 
ments .. And now James Cutter with a slip 
of his pen has joined Cape Breton Island to the 
mainland. What a simple way out of a knotty 
problem . . 


H. J. Goopyran 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


No trouble at all. 


Bachelors of Efficiency ? 

My sympathy to Mr. Thistlewaite (News- 
WEEK, June 2) and his fellow employers who 
have been disillusioned concerning the worth of 
a college diploma. However, I would like to 
challenge the implication that “efficiency” is, 
or should be, the goal of American educators. 

To squander four or five years on a college 
education the primary emphasis of which was 
efficiency, would be a pitiful waste of time. 
I would like to remind Mr. Thistlewaite that 
though we are dwelling in the most efficient 
society to date, there is little visible evidence 
from my perspective that would justify the con- 
clusion that it has given us a happier and better 
world. Curricula devoted to the promotion of 
understanding of individual and international 
relationships—and which debunk our wishful 
deification of progress—should be the educa- 
tors’ goal. With the achievement of some meas- 
ure of understanding we can safely depend 
upon efficiency to follow—perhaps even with a 
more intelligent valuation. 


Wes ey P. Booman 


Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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OU) OF EVERYTHING You WANT 








A woman wants her car to be right 
in fashion—but with a lasting basic 
beauty. She wants lots of vision and 
comfort, and she wants the car easy 
to drive and park. She also likes 
plenty of room—especially when out 
shopping with friends. 


No wonder then so many women 
today are choosing the new Mercury 
that gives them everything they want 
and more. More vision, more flexibility, 
more roomy comfort and more up-io- 
the-minute beauty. 





Men judgea car differently, but they're 
enthusiastically seconding the choice. 
They'd already decided on a Mercury 
because it gives them so much more 
of everything they’re looking for. 





More easily handled and parked 


Mercury means more all-around per- 
formance with the boundless power 
and lively pickup that makes it more 
fun for a man to drive. 


Mercury means more economy of 


operation—gas and oil consumption 





More practical room throughout 


that’s surprisingly low for such a big 
car. To men, this Mercury is more 
car for the money from every angle. 
Man or woman, be sure to see the 
new Mercury—for more of everything 


you want! 


MERCURY —DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


White sidewall tires ot extra cost, 
when available 














Its — 
to own 
an Olds 


Smartest “riding habit” of the year! It’s the popular habit of 

always riding in a smart new Oldsmobile . . . cradled in comfort on 
Quadri-Coil Springs . . . steadied by 4-Way Stabilization. This smooth 
riding car is a smooth looker, too... long... sleek... a 

typical Style-Leader. And thanks to GM Hydra-Matie Drive*, 

the man at the wheel of a new Oldsmobile can be as relaxed 

as his passengers. He never shifts gears. That’s done automatically. 
Ile never pushes a clutch. There’s not even a clutch pedal in 

the car! ... See the new Oldsmobile, with GM Hydra- 


Matie Drive, at your Oldsmobile dealer’s. 


Riding habit by Miller's 


Oldsmobile. 





ee ee *Optional at extra t 
new Club Sedan by Pp cost. 
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For Your Information 


; PEACE: Publication on June 1 of the 
Compton commission report placed 
before the American people, in blunt 
and unrelieved terms, a program in- 
volving billions in expenditures for 
preparedness for another war. How- 
ever, the implication that future wars 
are inevitable is not accepted by everyone. An example of 
such non-acceptance is the report issued this week by the 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, research 
affiliate of the American Association for the United Nations. 
Simultaneously with the report’s release, NEWSWEEK car- 
ries a full summary on page 35. 





APPROVAL STAMP: The number of letters we have re- 
ceived commending publication of “Youth: Shall Our Schools 
Teach Sex?” (Newsweek, May 19) has been surprising and 
gratifying. Among other things, such reader enthusiasm 
should encourage all those who see the problem as one of 
overcoming the traditional ostrich attitude of the public 
toward sex training. Most of our correspondents felt strongly 
in favor of including a report of this nature within the 
editorial format of a family news magazine. 


COLLECTIVE CREDIT: One of the major problems encoun- 
tered in NEWSWEEK'S experiments with layout and new type 
was that of realigning the masthead to your left. Juggling all 
those names around brought to mind the number of times 
we've been asked why so many people are crammed into such 
a small space. As a matter of fact, only members of the 
editorial staff and a few top executives appear on the mast- 
head which, in effect, amounts to a collective “by-line” for 
the news stories that follow. 

Under NEwsweek’s system it’s impossible to give any one 
person credit for even a small article because each story is the 
result of many individuals’ work. The facts for all stories are 
dug out by a number of researchers, checked and supple- 
mented by one or more of our bureaus here and abroad, writ- 
ten by specialists, and subjected to editing and close scrutiny 
by both copy desk and editorial executives. A complete mast- 
head is our manner of recognizing the whole team which 
seeks to give the news accurately, objectively, and concisely. 


TYPE REACTIONS: Incidentally, 
reader reactions to NEWSWEEK’s new 
type dress have been provocative. The 
majority of those we have heard from 
like the “streamlining” and “improved 
neatness” of the new design. Art 
directors in particular have praised it. At the same time, a 
number of readers have made specific suggestions. Naturally 
the subjects of type, design, and readability will continue to 
be studied systematically. When and if any further minor 
modifications are indicated they will, of course, be made. 





THE COVER: Two serious problems confront Sgt. Michael 
M. Maler, 30, of Braddock, Pa., who is in charge of a Special 
Troops guard in Berlin. In his job as a member of the United 
States occupation forces, he is concerned with rules govern- 
ing current fraternization. Maler’s duties also involve han- 
dling the many young American families who have joined 
their soldier-fathers overseas. A Black Star photographer 
snapped Sergeant Maler with Jutta Nippa, 25-year-old 
German actress. For a report on what other GI’s are 
doing in Germany, see page 48. 
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How Henry Hopp Blew his Top! 
by Mr. Friendly | 










































Mr. Hopp looked at production and said: Ww 
“My worries are much too big for my head! Ww 
My poor little head is only size 7 
My smallest worry is size 11. 
Ci 
I'll have to get a larger head 
Or have my worries small instead...” th 
of 
As he spoke an assistant opened the door wi 
And brought in a couple of worries more! tr 
Accidents up, production stood still m 
And worker morale was practically nil... pe 
pt 
And that was when Henry Oliver Hopp ys 
Suddenly decided to blow his top! di 
ar 
First a blinding flash, and a noise that was loud s 
And then the familiar mushroom-cloud! _ 
w 
When the smoke cleared ’way, Mr. Friendly came in le 
And he said, “It’s a shame, a terrible sin.. Ps 
But I have something great for him... tl 
It's American Mutual's ' 
special I.E.* cc 
A service without any extra fee T 


With every industrial policy... 


It cuts accidents down .. . makes 
production rise... 

To the point where you'll hardly believe 
your eyes 

And here is a fact to amaze 
your ears 

It’s based on the knowledge 
of 60 long years!” 





Mr. Hopp sat up 
and he grabbed his top 
And he signed for a policy 

right on the spot! 
Now his worries are small and he 
says, “It’s heaven 
To have so much room in a head size 7 
...room enough,” he says with a loud guffaw, 
“To worry about my mother-in-law!” 






‘ 









Don’t blow your top! Write today for full informa- 
tion on American Mutual’s special I.E. Loss Control* 
service...see how it helped improve employee 
morale... reduce costs... cut accidents as much as 
80%! Write American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Dept. A-70, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
Branch offices in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. f 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 





* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 


AM ER I CAN M U T UAL «ee the first American liability insurance company 


© 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expeeted Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 


House GOP leaders say privately that 
the Interior Department must be stripped 
of control of public power projects. They 
will swing behind the Dondero bill to 
transfer control to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Interior officials have been a bit 
too aggressive, Republicans believe, in 
pushing public power . . . There’s an under- 
cover drive to oust Dr. E. U. Condon as 
director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Dr. Condon was one of the top 
scientists in the development of the atom 
bomb, but he had had frequent clashes 
with General Groves . . . William D. Paw- 
ley, U.S. Ambassador to Brazil, is ex- 
pected to resign soon because of ill health 
. . . Although Congress has been cutting 
the budgets of nearly all Federal agencies, 
its own Legislative Appropriations bill will 
contain sizable increases over last year. 


Taft and Foreign Policy 


Watch Senator Taft on foreign relations. 
He is studying a number of new approaches 
to the international situation, including 
the proposal for an over-all integration of 
Western Europe as the framework for set- 
tlement of the Continent’s complicated 
ills. According to present plans, he’ll make 
a full-dress statement of his views some 
time in August. Taft’s advisers are in- 
clined toward the West Coast as the site 
for the speech, which will be the prelim- 
inary foreign-policy plank in his Presiden- 
tial campaign. Though he will agree with 
Vandenberg in general, Taft will not put 
himself in a “me too” position. 


Secret Military Planners 


Three colonels, all West Pointers, com- 
prise General Eisenhower’s hush-hush “ad- 
vance study group,” set up recently-to con- 
sider the probable trend of future warfare. 
The senior member, Col. Don Z. Zimmer- 
man, is a 43-year-old pilot; the other mem- 
bers, Col. George W. Bealer and Col. 
George M. Jones, are both 36. These three 
are responsible only to Eisenhower and 
operate under a general assignment to 
study the future. Although the Chief of 
Staff has sought to keep the group’s iden- 
tity a secret, its office is one flight up from 
his own in the Pentagon, has a “restricted” 
sticker on the door—and is plainly marked: 
“Advance Study Group.” 


Political Notes 

Democratic hopes of overcoming the 
GOP edge in the Senate next year lie in 
holding Colorado and Montana and win- 
ning four of six fights in Oklahoma, Ken- 
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tucky, West Virginia, Wyoming, Dela- 
ware, and Illinois . . . Party leaders are 
urging Democratic Senator Johnson of 
Colorado to reconsider his decision not to 
seek reelection . . . Truman is anxious to 
have former Governor Kerr challenge Sen- 
ator Moore for his seat in Oklahoma. Kerr 
will be given a Federal job if one can be 
found that will help in the campaign . . . 
Senator O’Daniel is slated for a stiff fight 
in the Texas primary with former Gov. 
Coke R. Stevenson and Rep. Lyndon 
Johnson as probable opponents . . . Sen. 
Scott Lucas of Illinois is so encouraged by 
the recent Democratic mayoralty victory 
in Chicago that he has about decided to 
run for governor next year. 


Labor Department Pains 


Labor Secretary Schwellenbach tells his 
staff he wonders what he'll have left to 
“secretary” if Congress goes through with 
all its plans to strip his department. The 
Taft-Hartley bill makes the Conciliation 
Service an independent agency. The House 
has appropriated no funds for the Division 
of Labor Standards. The U.S. Employ- 
ment Service will go back to the Federal 
Security Agency, assuming Congress re- 
jects the reorganization plan continuing 
it in Labor. The Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration is now being 
liquidated and the Children’s Bureau went 
to FSA last year. These transfers, plus 
recommended Labor budget cuts of 44% 
in the House and 22% in the Senate, may 
reduce the staff from 7,000 to between 
2,500 and 3,000. 


Union Damages 


One top AFL official says privately that 
no provision in the Taft-Hartley labor 
bill worries the federation more than the 
one permitting employers to bring damage 
suits against unions. He thinks that em- 
ployers could drain every union’s treasury 
dry if they brought enough suits. He says: 
“Ten years ago it was different. We didn’t 
have any money. Now we're well off. Now 
we're worth suing.” 


Trivia 


The Democratic National Committee is 
trying to make the Young Democrats or- 
ganization young again. A_ recruitment 
campaign is being planned. Most of the 
Young Democrats joined in the early 1930s 
and are now getting bald. What the Na- 
tional Committee wants is Young Demo- 
crats with hair on their heads . . . While 
Paul Porter was in Greece, his unorthodox 
cables were occasionally a trial to career 
diplomats. One aide suggested that Porter’s 
phrase, “the Greek economy is going to 
hell in a hack,” might better read, “the 
Greek economy is fast deteriorating.” 


Porter replied: “Leave it as I wrote it. I 
want someone to read it”... Even GOP. 
members now confess that Herbert Hoover 
has more influence with Congress today 
than he had while he was President. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Renewed Soviet activity in Iran is caus- 
ing concern to Washington officials. Ac- 
cording to Teheran reports, Soviet agents 
infiltrating across the border have offered 
large bribes to high Iranian officials, urg- 
ing them to dismiss the U.S. military mis- 
sion and to oppose tiie purchase of Ameri- 
can military supplies . . . The Dardanelles 
question may once more be raised by 
Russia in the near future as a test of the 
strength of the U.S., diplomatic position 
.. . Communists in Bulgaria are organiz- 
ing mass meetings at which everybody 
shouts in chorus: “We are not afraid of 
tne atomic bomb.” 


Russia’s Armenian Bid 


U.S. officials expect new developments 
in the Soviet campaign to sever three 
strategic provinces from Eastern Turkey. 
A Red move to enlist the aid of Armenian- 
Americans was tipped by the appearance 
in New York of prominent Near Eastern 
Communist party organizers at the recent 
World Armenian Congress, which de- 
manded incorporation of the provinces into 
Soviet Armenia. 


British Dollar Crisis 


Although Britain is on record as not 
expecting a new U.S. loan, there are few 
behind the scenes in London who don’t 
think negotiations for further credits are 
inevitable in the near future. The theory 
was that British production would be on 
a competitive basis before the loan was 
used up. Actually, at the current rate of 
expenditure there’s only a year to go 
before the dollar credits will run out, and 
well-informed observers now believe Brit- 
ain’s older industries such as coal and steel 
won't be on their feet until 1950. They say 
England can’t shake off the effects of the 
fuel crisis for another six months—and by 
that time there may be another fuel crisis. 


European Conference Plan 


In line with Secretary Marshall’s Euro- 
pean reconstruction plan (see page 25), 
the British are suggesting informally that 
Britain or the U.S. call a conference of 
European states—probably including both 
Poland and Czechoslovakia—to assess the 
need for heavy equipment and farm ma- 
chinery. Then they propose that the U.S. 
set up a dollar pool to be allocated by an 
independent agency along the lines of the 
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European Coal Organization. The British 
hope any such broad program would take 
some of the sting out of their new dollar- 
onservation policy, which calls for drastic 
cuts in imports. They are uneasy about the 
Marshall plan on only two scores: How far 
will U.S. public opinion and Congress back 
it up, and will there be anti-Soviet strings 
attached? 


Russian Morale 


Private reports from Moscow interpret 
the recent stress on labor discipline in 
Soviet domestic propaganda as an attempt 
to counteract dwindling Soviet morale, 
which is described by one observer as 
“lowest since the 1917 revolution.” This, 
according to observers, is due to the war 
scare which has been engendered by offi- 
cial anti-American pronouncements. Be- 
cause of a whispering campaign that war 
is inevitable workmen have adopted a 
fatalistic attitude toward reconstruction 
projects, which, they argue, will be de- 
stroved in any forthcoming conflict. 


Vienna Denazification Scandal 

A storm of criticism is brewing in Vienna 
over the handling of denazification by the 
Austrian Ministry of the Interior. First, 
the Nazi former deputy mayor of Vienna 
escaped from the custody of the ministry. 
Now the Nazi party’s old personnel files, 
which were in the ministry’s possession, 
have been stolen and in some cases sold 
to persons anxious to suppress them—or 
eager to use them for blackmail purposes. 
Changes in the ministry are expected to 
result if the full scope of the scandal be- 
comes known. 


Kremlin Dark Horse? 


A mild sensation was created in Mos- 
cow’s foreign colony by publication in the 
Soviet press of a photograph of Stalin and 
Molotoff with a comparatively unknown 
man between them. Since photographs of 
Stalin and his entourage are not published 
haphazardly in the Soviet Union, there 
was immediate speculation that the man, 
identified as M. F. Shkiryatoff, vice presi- 
dent of the Communist Party Control 
Commission, may be a dark horse in the 
race for Stalin’s succession. 


Soviet Uranium Source 

Soviet military authorities in Saxony are 
drafting large numbers of workers, includ- 
ing women and girls, for labor in the ura- 
nium mines of the Erz Gebirge, near the 
border of Czechoslovakia, and a Red Army 
security cordon has been thrown around 
the area. The mining operations are being 
conducted by a Soviet-controlled corpora- 


tion, Vitriol-Werke, A. G. 


Franco’s New Overtures 

Spanish Dictator Franco still hopes to 
make a deal with the Western powers. He’s 
sending José Félix de Lequerica, former 
foreign minister, on visits to Washington 
and other United Nations capitals in the 
near future. De Lequerica has been given 
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-the high sounding title of “Inspector Gen- 


eral of Spanish Establishments Abroad,” 
but his real mission is to gauge the extent 
of anti-Franco sentiment among various 
governments and to canvass the. possibili- 
ties of a settlement. Franco was forced to 
recall his ambassadors in the principal 
foreign capitals as a result of the United 
Nations’ resolution last vear. He now hopes 
that de Lequerica’s mission will help to 
overcome the handicap which that move 
created. 


Foreign Notes 


In what amounts to a diplomatic vic- 
tory, the U.S. is expected to announce 
shortly the opening of a new U.S. Con- 
sulate in Leningrad, to be followed soon 
by another in Odessa. The U.S. has long 
pressed Russia for such permission, but 
without result, until the State Department 
threatened to close Soviet consulates in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco . . . The 
Soviets, who are playing a pro-Arab role 
on the Zionist issue in Palestine, have in- 
structed Czech Communists to take the 
Jewish side for political reasons . . . Sen- 
timent against polygamy is increasing 
among leading liberal elements in the Arab 
Moslem world. Moslems with more than 
one wife are becoming less acceptable so- 
cially in parts of the Middle East and are 
tacitly banried from high office in some 
areas. 
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Overlapping Taxes 


Federal and state governments are seek- 
ing to define more clearly their respective 
areas of taxation to prevent overlapping. 
State officials would like especially to get 
the Federal Government out of the gaso- 
line, tobacco, and excise-tax fields, in which 
the states themselves are vitally interested. 
A Congressional delegation plans to discuss 
the matter with a governors’ committee at 
the Salt Lake City governors conference. 
The Congressional group, dominated by 
states-rights advocates, wants to do every- 
thing possible to accommodate the states 
on the theory that they then can assume 
some responsibilities heretofore financed by 
Washington. 


Eeonomic Foreeast 


Watch for a detailed report soon by the 
Federal Reserve Board on prospective con- 
sumer spending and saving. This report, 
prepared with the aid of a university re- 
search group, will be more extensive than 
a similar study put out last vear and will 
be studied closely by economists for hints 
regarding the national economic outlook 
for the next several months. Somewhat 
lower purchasing power will be indicated 
—assuming no price collapse. Figures on 
savings and data on buyer resistance also 
will be shown in the report. 


Business Footnotes 

President Truman’s request for a perma- 
nent housing and home-financing agency 
is falling on deaf Congressional ears . . . 


Private builders are betting that less than 
30,000 prefabricated homes will be built 
under government-guarantee contracts this 
year. Even the official forecast now has 
been trimmed to 60,000 from the original 
goal of 90,000 . . . Commerce Department 
officials now plan a midsummer publica- 
tion date for their much-discussed study of 
the steel industry. The report will steer 
clear of recommendations for any ex- 
pansion of capacity .. . Credit men say 
the practice of closing banks on Saturday's 
has boomed the activities of phony-check 
operators who take advantage of the holi- 
day to pass checks to stores for merchan- 
dise or cash. 


vW 
Radio Notes 


Al Jolson, who’s become radio’s top guest 
star, will observe a summer hiatus just 
like a regular show. He'll return to guesting 
in the fall . . . Look for other radio per- 
formers to demand longer summer vaca- 
tions now that Amos and Andy and Lionel 
Barrymore have been given eighteen weeks 
instead of the customary thirteen . . . New 
network comedy shows may be judged 
against a laugh-frequency standard based 
on a recent survey. Studies of leading 
programs showed the average time be- 
tween studio-audience laughs ranged from 
10 seconds on the fast-gagging Bob Hope 
program to 27 seconds for The Aldrich 
Family . William L. Shirer wiil be 
back on the air with a network news pro- 
gram in the fall . . . Old Gold will buck 
the economy trend next fall by paying 
out $17,500 weekly for its new show fea- 
turing Frank Morgan, Don Ameche, and 
Frances Langford. 


Book Notes 


Harold Stassen will have a book titled 
“Where I Stand” ready for publication in 
the fall by Doubleday . .. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s next novel will deal with a 
family in the book-publishing business. 
Called “A Light in the Window,” it will 
appear next January .. . Latest to write 
an autobiography is actress Cornelia Otis 
Skinner . .. The Encyclopedia Britannica’s 
book division is starting a 50-cent series 
of children’s books about the lives of 
youngsters in foreign lands. . 


Miscellany 


Plans are being made for a national Teen 
Age Chamber of Commerce. The idea is 
sponsored by Phoenix, Ariz., which has an 
active teen-age group to assist in com- 
munity-chest drives, combat juvenile de- 
linquenecy, and generally share civic re- 
sponsibilities . . . Exhibitors are complain- 
ing that as the Technicolor trailers on 
Selznick’s “Duel in the Sun” make the 
rounds of theaters they become pro- 
gressively shorter and less provocative. 
Projection-room operators clip out the sexy 
sequences to keep as souvenirs . . . Read- 
ers of the Kurier, a Vienna newspaper, re 
enthusiastic about a new feature, the U.S. 
cartoon strip “Blondie.” 
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Yes, jobs do depend on votes 


OT, as some Committees would have you 
believe, on your vote for the politicians 
they sponsor. Politicians create no jobs. 


Jobs depend on the votes Americans are cast- 
ing every minute of every day for or against 
products. They vote for this one because it is a 


good product at a fair price; there are jobs in 
that factory. 


They vote against another product because the 





workmen who make it are inefficient which re- 
sults in a poor product at a high price. Soon 
there are no jobs in that factory. 


The cruelest lie ever told the American work- 
man was that he could be assured of a job and 
a living by voting for this or that politician. The 
truth is that in the long run only the workman 
himself and his efficiency can decide whether 
or not he has a job and what it will pay him. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


1 Co Cod ob b oX= IM Molo) f=) 
_ Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> The international crisis brought on by Communist power 
seizures in the Balkans threatens to become the most serious 
since the end of the European war. 

Complaints to the United Nations against Russian interfer- 
ence in Hungary and perhaps Bulgaria, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia will put the world organization to its toughest test. 
The Hungarian case already is in process of preparation. 
Russian withdrawal from the UN is recognized in the State 
Department-as a distinct possibility. American officials are pre- 
pared for this eventuality but hope to avoid it. 


> Plans for U.S. aid to Europe still are nebulous. As yet, 
the government has no detailed blueprint for the rehabilitation 
program advocated by General Marshall in his Harvard speech. 
Planners are still thinking in terms of $6,000,000,000 an- 
nually for several years—$5,000,000,000 in government loans 
and grants supplemented by $1,000,000,000 of private loans. 
This is for the whole world but most of it would go to non- 
Soviet Europe. 

The over-all figure includes help from the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund, which are largely but not exclusively 
financed by the U.S. 

There is complete agreement within the Administration 
about the necessity for this kind of program but details have 
not been worked out and can’t be until Europe’s recovery po- 
tential is more fully explored than it has been as yet. 


> Universal military training legislation has been revived 
by the parlous state of the world and the report of the Presi- 
dent’s commission in favor of a year’s training for all able- 
bodied youths. 

Nothing will be done at this session but leaders of both 
parties in Congress are now saying a bill will be passed early 
next year. 

Voluntary enlistments are supplying only 15,000 men a 
month to the Army—half the number required to maintain 
authorized strength. While universal trainees would not be in- 
ducted into the Army, the War Department believes many 
eligibles would choose to enlist. 


> Service unification also is coming to life. The President’s 
bill is conceded a good chance for enactment at this session. 


The bill is due to come out of the House Committee on Ex- 
ecutive Expenditures, where it has so far been blocked by 
majority indifference, within the next two weeks. Favorable 
Senate action is assured. 


> A period of downward price readjustment rather than a 
major recession will be forecast, with qualifications, in the next 
public report of the Council of Economic Advisers, due late 
this month. 

The qualifications: Unless there is a disruptive coal strike or 
other major industrial stoppages due to labor troubles; or un- 


less a too-sharp price break is produced by panicky selling 
and layoffs. 
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Truman’s reply to Taft, sharply denying that the Administra- 
tion has abandoned hope of pushing prices down gradually, can 
be regarded as a preview of the council’s report. The need for 
voluntary price reductions will be stressed. 


> Growing influence of the Economic Council is being 
watched with surprised interest by insiders. Truman is relying 
more and more on the council for economic data and advice, 
Congress, too, shows respect for its work. 


Some continuity of economic policy, regardless of the party 
in power, may eventual'y result from the commission’s con- 
tinuing influence. If so, it will be an important stabilizer. 


> Guarded optimism about the economic outlook is general 
in the Administration at the moment. This stems partly from 
advance information about the Economic Council report and 
partly from other portents. 


Among the other portents: Housing construction has picked 
up slightly; inventory accumulation has fallen off gradually; 
unemployment, although up, hasn't increased as much as most 
government economists anticipated a few months ago. 


> Farm prices are leveling off. Meat, dairy products and 
oil-seed crops are expected to stabilize at a level about eight 
points lower than the mid-March peak and hold there for 
several months. 

Truck crop prices will drop gradually but substantially as 
the season progresses and they become more plentiful. 


Another bumper wheat crop—about 1,275,000,000 bushels— 
is expected this year. But heavy export demand and a low 
carry-over probably will keep prices above the average loan 
rate of $1.82 a bushel. 


> Enough reclamation money to salve the hurt feelings of 
Western Republicans will be restored to the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill in the Senate. There will be cuts but 
not such deep ones as the House inflicted. 


Central Valley Project in California, a pet of Governor 
Warren, will be one of the principal beneficiaries of: the Sen- 
ate’s second-thinking about reclamation. 


‘Agriculture Department appropriations also will be par- 


tially restored by the Senate.’ But Midwestern farmers won’t 
fare quite as well as their Far Western cousins. Well satisfied 
with its present prosperity, the Middle West didn’t protest as 
vociferously as the Far West against House economies. 


> Partisan sparring over domestic issues threatens the 
partial truce between White House and Capitol. Truman’s 
Kansas City speech directly attacking Congress was an invita- 
tion to the GOP to come out and fight. 

His challenge will be eagerly accepted by the Republicans. 
Their leaders are well pleased with the party record in this 
Congress, which includes tax and labor legislation and drastic 
government economy—the major campaign pledges fulfilled. 
“A” for deportment as well as accomplishment is claimed 
by the Republicans. They point out that the Martin-Halleck 
leadership in the House jammed through the party program 
without provoking any serious revolts. 
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“If you could see as much grief, parked under 
the hoods of cars, as I do—you’d be plenty 
tough to please, too! Yes, plenty! 


“So when it comes to pickin’ the oil for my 
car—it’s got to be the best—that’s Macmillan 
Ring-Free! 


“You see, I’m no different than thousands 
upon thousands of independent dealers *—all 
over the nation. We have hundreds and hun- 
dreds of brands of oil to choose from. We 
each carry several good ones on our shelves. 
But, when it comes to our own cafs...we 
give the nod to Macmillan! 


‘‘Makes sense, that’s all! Macmillan’s really 
different—it’s refined by an exclusive, patented 
process. It’s guaranteed to remove hard carbon. 
Yes sir—it cleans as it lubricates.” 


It’s smart to string along with all the 
thousands of these experts* who use Macmillan 
in their own cars. A quart or a fillin-—make 
yours .Macmillan. Makes cars run smoother— 
longer. 

your independent Macmillan 

dealer when your car needs 

anything. He knows the what, 
why and wherefore of tires, batteries and 
accessories. Ask him! 


Throughout ie nation, O IY, 0005 of independent dealers* say: 
USE MACMILLAN IN MY CARS” 


e Susie —— * Experts—mechanics, garage men and service station operators. Bach handles several brands of good oil including Macmillan, 
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COOS BAY-NORTH BEND, OREGON 


Growing Twin-Cities in the Growing Oregon Market* 


There’s clear sailing ahead for this twin-city seaport! Here’s why: 
Lumber—one of the nation’s largest stands of virgin timber, with 
sustained yield cutting to guarantee « perpetual supply for expanding 
manufacturing plants. Shipping—«acep-water harbor with ample 
space for more docks and factories at rail heads. Agriculture—fertile 
soil and mild climate giving rich returns in dairy products, beef 
cattle, cranberries and forage crops. Fishing—a growing indusiry 
based on oysters, crab, salmon, halibut and sporting striped bass. 
Today, Coos Bay-North Bend capitalizes on its economic advantages 
and works toward its goal of becoming a major Pacific seaport and 
industrial center! 


Here's real opportunity: a seaport with seven miles 
of waterfront factory sites available for industries. 
For information write the Chamber of Commerce 
at either Coos Bay, or North Bend, Oregon. 


3,000,000 BATTERY SEPARATORS per L> 
day are produced here—60% of U.S. total. 
Besides construction lumber, Coos area 
mills manufacture many specialized wood 
products—venetian blind slats, chair backs, 


loading pallets, wood pulp. 


*The Oregon 
Market 

All of Oregon 
and seven 
Southwestern 
Washington 
counties. 








PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Great Newspaper of the West 
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1} TREES GO TO sEA! 
As the world’s leading 
lumber - shipping sea- 
port, Coos bay arca 
ships its products every- 

ig where. Tributary to 

? ~, this port is 40 billion 
board feet of standing 
timber being harvested 
on a sustained yield 
basis, assuring  con- 
tinued large payrolls. 











: a} COOS CHEESE GOOD AS GOLD. 
Premium-price Cheddar, produced here, 
returns big checks to prosperous dairy 
farmers. Favorable climate and forage 
make Coos county tops among the 


nation's leading dairy areas. 


Coos Bay and North Bend are typical of many 
fast-growing cities in the dynamic area served 
by The Oregonian. Because of its market- 
wide influence and growing circulation (more 
than doubled in 13 years—now 206,377 
daily), The Oregonian has earned un: 
questioned leadership. Today, it stands at 
the top of the must list of advertisers who sell 
in the rich and growing Oregon Market. 
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Serving Notice on the Soviet 


Not unlike most Americans, President 
Truman last week helplessly weighed the 
Communist seizure of power in Hungary 


(Newsweek, June 9) and then gave vent ° 


to one of the most explosive statements 
he had issued since taking office. To the 
spectacle of a small, highly organized, 
foreign-backed party grabbing control of a 
nation in which its candidates had been 
able to poll only 17 per cent of the votes 
nineteen months ago, the President ad- 
dressed three remarks: (1) The coup was 
an outrage. (2) The Hungarian situation 
was terrible. (3) The United States would 
not stand idly by. 

The same day, Thursday, June 5, State 
Department officials let it be known that 
they were drafting a sharp note to Lt. Gen. 
V. P. Sviridoff, commander of the Soviet 
occupation troops in Hungary and chief 
of the Allied Control Commission in Buda- 
pest. 

In blunt language: 
>The department accused the Soviet 
Union of breaking its Yalta promise of 
political freedom for ex-enemy nations, and 
of serious intervention in Hungary’s in- 
ternal affairs. 
> It called for an impartial Big Three in- 
vestigation. 
>It threatened, otherwise, to protest to 
the United Nations. 

Simultaneously, Washington also in- 
structed Brig. Gen. George H. Weems, 
commanding the American military mis- 
sion in Budapest, to demand of Sviridoff 
his documentary evidence alleging that 
Ferenc Nagy, the deposed middle-of-the- 
road Premier of Hungary, had conspired 
to overthrow the republic which Nagy 
himself headed. 

The Holdup: Having already sus- 
pended a $15,000,000 credit on June 2 for 
the purchase of army surplus, the Adminis- 


tration held up a $7,000,000 Export-Import 
Bank credit to Hungary for cotton pur- 
chases, 

Similarly plans for helping feed Hun- 
gary under the newly voted $350,000,- 
000 foreign-relief act were held in abeyance 
while Rep. Charles A. Eaton, chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
fumed: “If Russia takes over the soul of 
Hungary, let her take over Hungary's ali- 
mentary canal,” 


Whether the United States would with- 
hold recognition of the new Hungarian 


regime was doubtful, however. With Selden 
Chapin, Annapolis graduate who quit the 
Navy to become a foreign-service career- 


man, scheduled to leave for Budapest to 
assume his duties this month as United 
States minister, the United States was not 
likely to give up the listenmg post which his 
presence would provide. 


Significance ~ 


Imposing as the list of American actions 
against the Communist coup in Hungary 
may sound, they can at best have no more 
than a long-range effect. Actually, short 
of armed intervention, there is nothing that 
the United States can do about the demise 
of the Nagy government. 

In all probability, relief food shipments 
to Hungary will eventually be made. Even 
certain credits may ultimately be extended. 
An appeal to the United Nations is not 
likely to have any direct effect; even if 
the UN should hold the coup to be a 
form of Soviet aggression, there is no pun- 
ishment provided under the UN charter. 





Associated Press 


To General Sviridoff goes a tough U. S. note 


Then why all the excitement? There are 
two reasons. 

First, it will keep alive the dissident 
groups in Hungary who are opposed to 
Soviet domination—in this case, presum- 
ably an overwhelming majority. Likewise, 
it may stiffen the shaky governments of 
France, Italy, Greece, and Turkey, where 
the pressure to fall into the Soviet orbit is 
greatest. 

Second, it may help increase the de- 
mands on Russia to withdraw the Red 
Army from Hungary—a major American 
goal. 


The Marshall Formula 


With the Hungarian crisis holding the 
headlines, what would George C. Marshall 
say about it? The 2.000 degree winners 
at Harvard University’s commencement 
last week wondered as the somber-faced 
Secretary of State stepped to the micro- 
phones in front of Memorial Chapel in 
Cambridge, Mass., after being made an 
honorary Doctor of Laws. 

Never once did Marshall mention Hun- 
gary. Instead he explained that United 
States policy “is directed not 
against any country or doc- 
trine”; that American assist- 
ance “must not be on a piece- 
meal basis as various crises 
develop”; and that it must 
“provide a cure rather than 
a mere palliative.” 

Marshall’s prognosis: Europe 
“must have substantial addi- 
tional help, or face economic, 
social, and political deteriora- 
tion of a very grave character.” 
American policy is aimed 
“against hunger, poverty, des- 
peration, and chaos.” Its pur- 
pose is “the revival of a work- 
ing economy in the world so as 
to permit the emergence of po- 
litical and social conditions in 
which free institutions can 


exist” (see page 68). 

His prescription: The United 
States will cooperate fully with 
“any government that is will- 
ing to assist in the task of re- 
covery.” It will oppose “any 
government which maneuvers 
to block the recovery of other 
countries.” It was “the busi- 
ness of the Europeans,” joint- 
ly, and on their own initiative, 
to draw up “a program de- 
signed to place Europe on its 
feet economically,” This must 
be done “before the United 


States Government can pro- 
ceed much further in its 
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Flash Flood: With the Mississipm and its tributaries in lowa on a ram- 
page and a tornado striking Ohio and Pennsylvania, bad weather hit even 
usually placid Rutland, Vt.On June 4, a broken power dam released a flash 
flood causing $2,000,000 damage, more than the cost of a proposed flood- 
control project,and leaving the city without gas, electricity, or drinking water. 


efforts to alleviate the situation and help 
start the European world on its way to 
recovery.” 

What Marshall proposed didn’t) make 
sensational headlines. But if it) worked, 
it might prove far more effective in con- 
taining Communism than a thousand bit- 
ter protests or spasmodic interventions 
into day-by-day crises. To Western Europe 
in general, Marshall’s sober analysis made 
sense. The British Foreign Office “warm- 
ly welcomed” it, and promised “urgent 
steps” to implement it. 

However, the Foreign Office fell all over 
itself to deny prior knowledge of the Mar- 
shall speech and to disclaim as “pre- 
mature” detailed interpretations of it in 
the British press. Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin personally ordered the disclaimer, 
partly from uneasiness about Moscow’s 
view of Marshall’s plan, partly from 
fear that) American opinion would be 
antagonized by press implications that all 
British troubles — henceforth 
would be solved by a bottomless pool of 
American dollars. 


eCOnOMIC 


Peace at a Price 

No one spoke more bitterly about the 
Hungarian coup last week than 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. The Republican co- 
author of America’s bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy denounced it as “treacherous,” “un- 
holy,” an “outrage,” an “ugly travesty” 
on the word “democracy,” and a “viola- 
tion of the basic freedoms for which we 
were presumed to have been fighting.” He 
suggested it might become “America’s 
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Sen. 


duty” to sound “a clear call to trial in 
the forum of the United Nations.” 

Had he so desired, Vandenberg could 
have persuaded the Senate to refuse to 
ratify the pending peace treaty with Hun- 
vary, which the British but not the Rus- 
sians had already ratified. But he argued 
that rejection would permit Soviet occu- 
pation of Hungary to “continue without 
interruption,’ and even “intensify this 
usurpation,” whereas ratification would 
“restore Hungary to an independent place, 
at least in theory, in the society of na- 
tions” and obligate the Soviet Union to 
withdraw its occupation troops: within 90 
days. 

To perfectionists disposed to quibble 
over the Hungarian treaty or the com- 
panion pacts with Italy, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria which had been 21 months in the 
making, Vandenberg declared: “These 
treaties are the best available . . . The 
alternative is greater confusion, greater 
chaos, greater disintegration. We cannot 
change them unilaterally. We must start 
to rebuild a broken world. The only way 
to begin is to begin.” 

The Senate thereupon followed Van- 
denberg’s advice. It ratified the Italian 
pact 79-10 and the other three treaties by 
overwhelming voice votes. 


CONGRESS: 


Taft, Truman, and Prices 


Congress had gone one way, President 
Truman another. Both had kept their 
shirts on and their tempers cool. Then 


last week the No. 1 Congressional policy- 
maker, Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, re- 
marked: “Apparently the President ai! 
the Administration are abandoning talk of 
keeping prices down in favor of spending 
abroad that will keep them up.” Though 
the newspapers generally buried the story, 
it affected Mr. Truman like a red cape 
waved at a bull. 

The President, who would normally ig- 
nore such a statement, had his Economic 
Council and his ghostwriter, Clark Clif- 
ford, prepare a 1,000-word answer. In- 
sisting on reading the whole to his press 
conference, he took obvious glee in five 
times citing the name Taft, just as he had 
a year ago, when he mentioned Taft 22 
times in a single statement during the 
OPA battle. 

Boom, Bust? Quoting Taft as saying 
“the only way to bring prices down is to 
reduce the demand for goods,” the Presi- 
dent predicted such an economic philos- 
ophy would produce “a tragic recession or 
depression.” Mr. Truman denounced “Sen- 
ator Taft’s argument that high demand 
justifies or necessitates high prices” as 
“fallacious and dangerous.” He accused 
Taft of following “the old idea of boom 
and bust.” For himself, the President 
plumped for “a full employment, full pro- 
duction economy . . . a high demand econ- 
omy ... not a high price economy .. . 
Voluntary price reductions . . . are as im- 
portant now as ever before . . .” 

Twenty-four hours elapsed before Taft 
dictated an 800-word answer, corrected it 
in blue ink, and approved it for mimeo- 
graphing. It all but made the paper smoke. 
It accused the President of proposing “to 
veto the law of supply and demand.” It 
took him to task for “inconsistent talk 
about lowering prices, when every policy 
of his Administration has increased prices, 
and is still doing so.” It charged that prices 
had risen because the President: (1) 
abandoned OPA controls, (2) encouraged 
wage increases, (3) fought budget and 
tax cuts, (4) vetoed the union-curbing 
Case bill, and (5) combined excessive for- 
eign loans with stupid government  pur- 
chase policies. 

But Taft was not finished. He flatly de- 
nied he had ever said “the only way to 
bring prices down is to reduce the demand 
for goods.” He challenged: “Mr. President, 
when and where did I make that. state- 
ment?” Only Taft’s secretary, Jack Mar- 
tin, had a theory: “Perhaps the President 
found it in the Police Gazette.” 


Veto Fodder? 


Congress also last week: 

> Completed action on the Taft-Hartley 
labor bill. The votes of 320-79 in the House 
and 54-17 in the Senate far exceeded the 
two-thirds required to override a Presi- 
dential veto. 

P Sent the income-tax reduction bill to the 
White House. Although the House vote 
was 220-99, the Senate margin of 48-28 fell 
short of two-thirds. 

> The House passed and sent to the Senate 
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a $5,280,982,423 appropriations bill for the 
War Department’s military activities. It 
restored $40,000,000 requested for aircraft 
procurement, but still cut the Presidential 
budget by $435,809,077, or 7.6 per cent. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Winged White House 


A million-dollar DC-6 moved slowly 
down the assembly lines at the Douglas 
aircraft plant in Santa Monica last week. 
Harry S. Truman’s new flving White House 
was almost ready for delivery. The Presi- 
dent planned to call the plane The Inde- 
pendence, after his home town. But even 
he expected everyone else to call it The 
Sacred Cow, after his present DC-4. 

A commercial version of the DC-6 costs 
$650,000. However, Mr. Truman’s was 
specially designed and specially decorated 
so that he could use it for an office while 
in flight, thus running the price up to a 
cool $1,000,000. It was trimmed with blue, 
and there was an eagle painted on its 
nose, reputedly at a cost of $2,000. Where- 
as the commercial DC-6 carried 56 pas- 
sengers, the President’s would carry only 
25. Part of the 67-foot, pressurized cabin 
would be the Presidential stateroom. Em- 
blazoned on its bleached mahogany door 
was the Great Seal of the United States. 

The stateroom was decorated in choco- 
late brown, dark blue, and light gray, in- 
tended, as Douglas announced, to convey 
“distinction without elegance.” A leather- 
topped conference table stood near one 
window, and before it was an upholstered 
swivel chair. There were a telephone, a 
radio, an elkhide-covered double seat, and 
a built-in, elkhide-covered sofa bed. A 
door in the rear led to a combination 
washroom-dressing room, which contained 
another sofa bed. 

Also on board was elaborate equipment 
for serving hot meals and hot and cold 
drinks, as well as a radio teletypewriter. 
The plane would be operated by the same 
crew of seven which had run the DC-4, 
with Lt. Col. Henry T. Myers of Tifton, 
(ia., as pilot. It would be delivered to Mr. 
Truman around June 15. 

Meet the Buddies: Even without his 
new DC-6, the President was getting 
around. Last week, he flew to Kansas City 
with Chief of Staff Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Admiral William D. Leahy to attend 
the reunion of his first world war outfit, 
the 35th Infantry Division, known as the 
Santa Fe. 

At the Fairfax, Kans., airport, the Presi- 
dent was met by fifteen buddies from Bat- 
tery D of the 129th Field Artillery, of 
which, as Capt. Harry Truman, he was 
commanding officer. The men had squeezed 
into their old uniforms. Also on hand was 
the entire motorcycle squad of Kansas 
City, Kans.—eighteen police officers—to 
escort the Presidential party to the Hotel 
Muehlebach, where he would stay. 

As the President entered the hotel, some- 
one shouted: “How’s your mother?” Mr. 
Truman paused, turned around, and hol- 
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Flying White House: A million-dollar office in the clouds for Mr. Truman 


-lered right back: “She’s fine—better than 


when I left.” Later, he drove the 17 miles 
to Grandview, Mo., where his ailing mother 
lives, to visit with her for two hours. 

The next morning, the veterans paraded 
for 3 miles through downtown Kansas 
City. Mr. Truman rode the first 2 miles, 
sittng high in the rear seat of the open 
Presidential car, hatless and smiling. Then, 
he stepped from the car and went the rest 
of the way by foot at the head of the men 
he led in the first world war. 

That night, he addressed the division 
members. His main theme: the House had 
cut appropriations for conservation, recla- 
mation, and power projects too much; the 
Senate should make amends. 


Presidential ‘Sir’ 


Last week, the President also: 
> Learned from the Gallup Poll that his 
popularity had slipped somewhat. Where- 
as in March, 60 per cent of American 
voters approved his actions while 23 per 
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Kansas City: Here comes Harry 


cent disapproved and 17 had no opinion, 
in April, 57 approved, 25 disapproved, and 
18 had no opinion. 

P Appointed Dwight P. Griswold, 53-year- 
old former Republican governor of Ne- 
braska, to head the Greek aid program. 
Before Griswold accepted the appoint- 
ment, three other men offered the post 
had rejected it. 

P Named Richard F. Allen as field ad- 
ministrator for the $350,000,000 world- 
relief program which Congress had voted. 
A former delegate to Europe for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Allen had directed the 
relief program in France. 

> Coldly addressed Raymond P. Brandt 
of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch as “sir.” 

The last action was not without. sig- 
nificance, for Brandt was an old friend, 
and no one had ever heard Mr. Truman 
call him anything but “Pete.” But the cor- 
respondent had just asked whether there 
would be a Federal grand-jury investiga- 
tion of the stealing of vote-fraud evidence 
in Kansas City (Newsweek, June 9) and 
Mr. Truman was sensitive about that. He 
didn’t know, sir, he snapped. 

The President might well be sensitive, 
for the vote-fraud evidence snatch was 
building up into a scandal, and he was 
involved. The Pendergast machine, ac- 
cused of stealing the primary elections last 
fall, was his own political machine. And 
the man from whom they were said to 
have stolen the Congressional nomination 
was the man Mr. Truman had asked them 
to defeat—Roger C. Slaughter, incumbent 
Democrat. 


POLITICS: 


Kiss of Death 


When Rep. Fred Norman, the only Re- 
publican who had been able to break the 
Democratic stranglehold on Washington’s 
third Congressional district in fifteen years, 
died last April, politicians knew that.a 
major test was at hand. Once more Presi- 
dent Truman’s popularity was on the up- 
grade; the district was strong in CIO votes 
and New Dealish sentiment. A victory in 
a special election to fill the vacancy would 
add to Democratic prestige. 

In the primaries in May, the results 
caused Democratic hopes to soar. In select- 
ing ex-Rep. Charles R. Savage, scholarly 
looking New Dealer, as their nominee, the 
Democrats outvoted the Republicans 
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nearly two to one. The GOP choice to 
oppose Savage: hulking Russell V. Mack, 
Hoquiam newspaper publisher. 

Gov. Mon Wallgren, Mr. Truman’s close 
friend and host on his western trip in 1945, 
and Gael Sullivan of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee urged Savage’s election. 
The President, himself, endorsed his party’s 
candidate. 

What none had foreseen was that Henry 
A. Wallace would barge into the picture. 
In Olympia May 24 to make a speech 
against the Truman Doctrine, Wallace had 
taken Savage under his wing, endorsing 
him banality as a “progressive liberal” and 
declaiming: “Savage is the kind of a man 
I want in Congress.” Thereupon the Re- 
publicans, convinced that Savage had been 
visited by the “kiss of death,” redoubled 
their efforts. 

Last week, on Saturday, June 7, the vot- 
ers of the third district resolved the issue. 
By a 1,400-vote margin, they decided that 
not Savage, but Mack, the Republican, 
should represent them. 


‘Insult? to Mrs. R 


Two states to the south of Washington, 
California Democrats likewise 
fermg sorely last week in the schismatic 
wake which Henry Wallace left behind 
him on his transcontinental speaking tour 
(Newsweek, June 9). In its implications 
for 1948, the California episode even out- 
did the Washington election, for it  in- 
volved the Democratic party’s first family 
—the Roosevelts. 

When Los Angeles party members be- 
gan planning their annual Jackson Day 
dinner weeks ago, they decided to do it 





up in typical Los Angeles style—hig. 
Speaker invitations went out to Mrs. 


Eleanor Roosevelt, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder, and Gael Sullivan, 


were suf-_ 


executive director of the Democratic Na- 


tional Committee. 

Last week, on Thursday night, June 5, 
when Jackson Day diners sat down at their 
tables, only Mrs. Roosevelt was on hand. 
Snyder was still in the nation’s capital 
pleading pressure of business; Sullivan, 
who had arrived from Washington by 
chartered plane only that afternoon, was 
already en route back home pleading the 
same reason. 

Real reason: The White House, in- 
censed because James Roosevelt, Cali- 
fornia state chairman, had played host to 
Wallace and subsequently joined him in 
criticizing the Truman Doctrine, had 
ordered the dinner boycotted. The pub- 
licly expressed view of Dore Schary, 
Hollywood movie executive who intro- 
duced Mrs. Roosevelt: The snub was an 
“insult” to a great lady and a great name. 


Dewey’s Clue 


For Republicans who like to assay such 
matters, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, cur- 
rently No. 1 on the GOP Presidential 
lists, offered a clue last week as to which 
way he would lean on the choice of 
a running mate should he again get the 
nomination: 

P On Friday morning, June 6, he con- 
ferred with Harold Stassen, avowed Presi- 
dential candidate who has said he would 
not be adverse to taking the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination. “We had a pleasant 
chat,” said Dewey. 

P On Friday night he was host to Gov. 
Earl Warren of California, the man he 
had wanted on the Presidential ticket with 
him in 1944. Next day, Dewey said: “It 
is harder to get him out of California 
than anything I know—that’s what we 
talked about for the better part of two 
and a half hours last night.” 
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Madison Square Garden: Outside swirled 15,000 people who couldn’t get in 
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LABOR: 


Selling the AFL Idea 


When the American Federation of La- 
bor turned huckster, it didn’t skip any- 
thing except the hand-painted ties. Even 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the now-defunct Liberty League 
were penny-pinchers compared with the 
nation’s biggest labor organization. The 
AFL appropriated $1,500,000 to defeat 
the Taft bill, and it tried desperately to 
spend it all in five weeks. This week, fed- 
eration leaders were abashed. They had 
done their level best, and they had spent 
only about $1,000,000. 

When the American Federation of La- 
bor turned huckster, it startled even it- 
self. There was nothing in the gospel ac- 
cording to Samuel Gompers to justify it. 
Gompers had advised the AFL to reward 
its friends and punish its enemies and 
otherwise leave politics strictly alone. Al- 
though the federation had never followed 
his advice literally, it nonetheless had tak- 
en pains not to become too identified with 
any political movement. During the time 
the brash, young, noisy CIO was terrifying 
Democratic leaders with its Political Ac- 
tion Committee, the AFL had remained 
serenely aloof. The AFL had lobbied in- 
dustriously for or against legislation di- 
rectly affecting the AFL. It had bothered 
only half-heartedly with social and eco- 
nomic legislation in general. 

The Convineers: What made the AFL 
reverse its traditional position and go all- 
out for selling its point of view as _busi- 
nessmen sell cigarettes or soap was (1) 
the sudden realization that for once Con- 
gress really meant what it said about 
labor, and (2) John L. Lewis and David 
Dubinsky. At the federation’s quarterly 
meeting last April, the mine workers’ lead- 
er and the president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union had both 
warned their colleagues that American 
voters on the whole thought labor was fly- 
ing too high and favored clipping: its 
wings. The other AFL leaders said _piffle. 
However, when it later became clear that 
Lewis and Dubinsky were right, they 
agreed to spend anything necessary to de- 
feat the labor bill or—should that fail—to 
convince Harry S. Truman to veto it. 

In charge of the campaign, the federa- 
tion put Philip Pearl, one-time Hearst po- 
litical reporter, now the AFL’s amiable and 
extremely able press agent. Until then, 
Pearl had done little more than write an 
occasional speech for AFL President 
William Green and edit the organization’s 
weekly newssheet. He called in Arnold 
Beichman, cocky, energetic press agent for 
Local 802 of James Caesar  Petrillo’s 
American Federation of Musicians, Louis 
Ruppel, former managing editor of The 
Chicago Times and, more recently, of 
Hearst’s Chicago Herald-American, and 
Morris Novik, radio consultant for the 
ILGWU. 

Their first job was to put on paper the 
reasons why the AFL opposed the Taft 
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Could Henry Morgan, Milton Berle, Fredric March, and Georgia Gibbs boost labor’s stock? 


bill. Most AFL officials didn’t know. The 
memorandum was mimeographed and sent 
to AFL officials all over the country to 
serve as their guide in writing advertise- 
ments, radio scripts, and speeches. 

Pull by the Page: To write its own 
advertisements, the AFL retained the 
plush New York advertising firm of Al- 
bert Frank Guenther Law, Inc. The firm 
prepared five ads—the first full-page, the 
others five columns each—which the AFL 
placed in 110 newspapers from coast to 
coast. The papers were chosen cold-blood- 
edly for their advertising pull, rather than 
policy slant. In New York, for example, 
the Communist Daily Worker was _ig- 
nored, because the AFL publicity chieftains 
knew its readers didn’t need convincing. 

Theme of the ads: the labor bill was 
“a slave labor bill.” The idea was borrowed 
from an AFL official’s description of Rus- 
sian workers as “slave laborers.” 

Only two newspapers balked at the 
advertisements. The Christian Science 
Monitor refused to print the ad “pon’? BE 
A NAM FOOL!” because it felt the slogan 
bordered on profanity. The New York 
Herald Tribune refused to print the ad 
“INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING OR CHAOS?” 
because of the phrase, “the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers is their [industri- 
alists’] mouthpiece.” One of the Herald 
Tribune’s top advertising executives flew 
to Washington to argue with Pearl to 
make it read “their spokesman.” At the 
insistence of AFL Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany, Pearl refused. 

In all, the federation spent $600,000 
for advertisements. Local AFL unions aug- 
mented that amount by reprinting them at 
their own expense. 
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The federation also went on the air. 
Pearl’s orders were: “Money doesn’t mat- 
ter.” One of the AFL’s vice presidents told 
him: “What is money? We’re desperate.” 
Time was bought on the American Broad- 
casting Co. network for (1) a soap opera, 
(2) a Thursday-night variety show. and 
(3) a series of fifteen-minute talks under 
the general title, “Labor Must Be Free.” 

Following out his or'ers, Pearl at- 
tempted to buy the same time on all the 
other networks. They were reluctant to 
sell it, claiming the AFL programs were 
too controversial, though Mutual finally 
agreed to let the federation buy some time, 
while other stations offered time free. 

Talent was recruited from top AFL. ac- 
tors, writers, and producers. The federa- 
tion didn’t ask for volunteers, and it didn’t 
want any. However, it paid only the union 
minimum. 

On the variety shows were such Broad- 
way and radio stars as Jimmy Durante, 
Milton Berle, the De Marco Sisters, Henry 
Morgan, Georgia Gibbs, and Larry Haines. 
Among the writers was Arthur Miller, 
author of “All My Sons,” which this year 
won the New York drama critics’ award. 

On the soap opera, which gave hearts 
and flowers a pro-labor twist, were Fred- 
ric March and Florence Eldridge. The 
script was the work of Elinor Abbey. 

Rally Round: The federation spent 
approximately $400,000 on the programs. 
Last week the AFL press-agent phalanx 
pulled its biggest coup. It persuaded May- 
or William O’Dwyer of New York officially 
to proclaim last Wednesday, June 4, Veto 
Day. It was Beichman’s idea. The New 
York Central Trades and Labor Council 
had rented Madison Square Garden for 
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that night for an anti-labor bill rally. When 
officials told Beichman they were going 
to see the mayor to discuss police ar- 
rangements for the meeting, he suggested 
they also ask O’Dwyer to issue a procla- 
mation calling on “all citizens” to mobilize 
against the bill.* 

O'Dwyer did even better. He agreed to 
speak at the meeting. More than 20,000 
people filled the Garden to overflowing; 
in the streets outside another 15,000 or 
more were unable to gain admission. Every 
New York AFL union had cooperated to 
fill the arena by issuing leaflets calling on 
their members to attend. The business 
agents of the Musicians Union had made 
the rounds of every New York night spot, 
from the Stork Club to Flatbush gin mills, 
to explain the purpose of the rally. 

In addition, for three days—Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday—members of 
the Milk Wagon Drivers and Dairy Em- 
ployes Local 607 had left a leaflet headed, 
“June 4th, Veto Day,” with every bottle 
of milk they delivered. Sound trucks had 
traveled over the city, blaring recordings 
by Eddie Cantor, and Lawrence Tibbett 
A plane had written “vero TAFT BILL” 
across the New York sky. 
Significance-- 

This week, as the Taft labor bill lay on 
Mr. Truman’s desk after being passed 
overwhelmingly by the House and Sen- 
ate (see page 26), AFL leaders had no 
illusions about how successful their prop- 
aganda campaign had been. They realized 
that curb-labor sentiment, which had been 





*First issued in this form it was later cor- 
rected to read: “All citizens who oppose such 
restrictive measures ... .” 
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rising in the country for more than five . 


years, could not be allayed by five weeks 
of even the most expensive propaganda. 
However, they hoped their show of activ- 
ity would demonstrate to Mr. Truman 
how important AFL support could be next 
year, and move him to veto the bill. 

And they were looking beyond the bill. 
Thousands of letters had poured into the 
federation’s grimy, red-brick headquarters 
on the unfashionable tail end of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue in Washington from rank- 
and-file members applauding the AFL’s 
work. With such back-slapping from their 
membership, AFL leaders were seriously 
considering a seven-day-a-week, 52-week- 
a-Vvear pressure drive. 

Nor were they thinking of confining 
themselves solely to bills affecting. labor. 
Among leading AFL officials there was 
talk of embarking on campaigns for low- 


cost’ housing, increased social security, 
ent. control, health insurance, and the 
like. If the AFL, with its huge member- 


ship and almost unlimited treasury, did 
this, it would become a far more potent 
factor in American politics than the CIO 
Political Action Committee ever was. 





applauded the small group of Jewish ter- 
rorists spreading death and destruction in 
Palestine. His chief activity consisted of 
writing newspaper advertisements en- 
couraging the terrorists and calling on 
Americans to help finance them. Typical 
was one he wrote last month, addressed 
to “My Brave Friends.” 

“The Jews of America are for you,” 
Hecht’s full-page ad read. “You are their 
champions. You are the grin they wear. 
You are the feather in their hats .. . 

“Every time you blow up a British 
arsenal, or wreck a British jail, or send a 
British railroad train sky high, or rob a 
British bank, or let go with your guns 
and bombs at the British betrayers and 
invaders of your homeland, the Jews of 
America make a little holiday in their 
hearts...” 

Established Zionist organizations, which 
considered Hecht’s group the lunatic fringe 
of American Jewry, had frequently de- 
nounced his tactics in advertisements of 
their own. Typical was one run by Labor 
Zionist Youth. “There are new playboys in 
America. They play with Jewish blood. 
The thrills of Hollywood are no longer 
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Theatries for terrorists by Hecht (left) brings a Truman rebuke 


PEOPLE: 


Funds for Terror 


At 15, Ben Hecht was a circus acrobat: 
and his life has been spangles and theatrics 
ever since. With Charles MacArthur, he 
wrote “The Front) Page.” the rowdiest 
and probably the funniest of the plays 
about tumultuous newspaper reporters. 
Later, he went to Hollywood and became 
ene of the screen's highest-priced script- 
writers, as well as a producer. 

But Hecht’s major production has been 
one starring himself—with American and, 
indeed, world Jewry as the supporting 
cast. As co-chairman of the American 
League for a Free Palestine, Heeht had 
become the spokesman in the United 
States for those Jews and non-Jews who 
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sharp enough. They need lustier ex- 
citement, bolder showmanship. The play- 
boys are lucky; they have a subject worthy 
of their wits—the Jewish struggle . . . They 
egg on the mad children of the Irgun (a 
terrorist organization); the distant whiff 
of bombs is headier than a cocktail . . .” 

Pray Desist: The British, plagued by 
the Palestinian Jews, the Arabs, and the 
fear of Russian expansion in the Middle 
East, reacted even more violently. On 
several occasions, they made formal rep- 
resentations to Washington _ protesting 
Hecht’s activities. Specifically, they de- 
manded Hecht be forbidden to raise money 
for the Palestinian terrorists, and that all 
Americans be forbidden to finance ships 
to smuggle the DP’s into the Holy Land. 

Last week, Harry S. Truman made a 


gesture, if only a feeble one. He issued a 
proclamation, noting that the UN had 
called on all nations and peoples to desist 
agitation over Palestine while its commit- 
tee was investigating the question. He 
urged “every citizen and resident of the 
United States” to cooperate with the UN 
and to refrain from activities which “pro- 
mote violence” in Palestine. 

But Hecht was not impressed. “Despite 
the fact that he is President,” the screen 
writer cracked, “Mr. Truman is entitled 
to his opinion.” Nor were the British im- 
pressed. They knew that soft words would 
never shut Hecht up nor stop the flow of 
Hecht-solicited American dollars to finance 
terrorist activities. 


CITIES: 
‘ aye 


Hague Hands Over 


“T am resigning.” 

Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey. City 
wasted no words last week. He never had. 
At a delinquency hearing, he had once 
boasted: “I am the law.” Asked who de- 
cided what was good for his city, he had 
bragged: “I decide. I do. Me. Right here.” 
Now, midway in his eighth four-year term, 
he had quit after 30 years as mayor.* The 
most dictatorial of the old-style city bosses 
was following Tom Pendergast, the Kelly- 
Nash machine, and the Tammany Tiger 
off the stage. Only Ed Crump of Mem- 
phis remained. 

“When a man reaches 71, I think it's 
time he is entitled to a rest.” 

It was just a matter of years, Hague 
insisted. He didn’t mention how his feudal 
power had shrunk; how he no_ longer 
bossed governors and senators, courts and 
prosecutors, voting and tax machinery: 
how he could no longer swing Jersey elec- 
tions with 100,000-vote Democratic ma- 
jorities in Hudson County; how Jersey 
City’s realty tax rate had soared from 
$17 to $72.75, the nation’s highest, under 
his rule; how his city had degenerated into 
a vast slum, steadily losing population 
but attracting professional gamblers and 
bookmakers by the scores. Nor did Hague 
mention that his small-time ally, Bernard 
N. McFeely, had been thrown out of the 
Hoboken City Hall last month (News- 
WEEK, May 26). 

“IT haven't resorted to the wheel char 
yet.” 

If age was in fact Hague’s only reason 
for retiring, his looks testified otherwise. 
The former blacksmith’s helper from the 
Horseshoe slum still stood erect as a ram- 
rod. He still dressed dapperly in dark 
double-breasted suits, high starched col- 
lars, and pearl stickpins. A nondrinking, 
nonsmoking man given to complaining 
about imaginary ailments, he didn’t ap- 
pear burdened by the cares of office. In 
fact, he had been for years an absentee 
mayor. He had ruled Jersey City by tcle- 
phone from Miami Beach in wintertime, 


*For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Per 
spective, page 104. 
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Farewell to Hague? Mayor Hague (left) in 1937 as he told investigating legislators, “I am the law” 


from his $125,000 showplace at Deal, N.J., 
in summertime, from a New York hotel 
suite between seasons. How he lived like 
a millionaire on an $8,000-a-year salary— 
the highest visible income he ever had— 
and spent $392,000 during one eight-year 
period, Hague never explained. 


“IT am satisfied I am leaving the office of - 


mayor in most able and responsible hands.” 

The hands belonged to Hague’s own 
nephew, Frank Hague Eggers, a pudgy, 
rusty-haired lawyer of 46. Hague had 
been grooming “this lad” as his successor 
for nine years, teaching him the ropes as 
local judge, personal secretary, and park 
and buildings director. Now Hague stepped 
aside “to let the young fellow get his hand 
in” for two years before the 1949 munici- 
pal elections. Not content with hand- 
picking the new mayor, Hague even se- 
lected his program. Uncle Frank, who had 
himself been expelled from school as in- 
corrigible, announced his nephew “is in- 
terested in delinquents.” Furthermore, 
“recreation is his hobby.” 

“Pll be around plenty, now and after- 
ward. Don’t worry about that.” 

Although he was retiring as mayor, 
Hague would remain city, county, and 
state leader of the Democratic party and 
vice-chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. That was exactly what 
Hague’s archfoe, ex-Gov. Charles Edison, 
himself a Democrat, was worrying about. 
Declaring that Hague was “deserting the 
ship now while he can before actually be- 
ing thrown overboard,” Edison commented 
that “his announcement is good news but 
doesn’t by any means end Hagueism . . 
Politically Hague has been a washout for 
several years, losing election after election. 
It is unfortunate that he does not also 
remove himself as a blight on the Demo- 
cratic party.” 


BOSTON: 


Curley and the Piper 


James Michael Curley could always be 


sentimental or impetuous, lovable or arro- 


gant, lavish or unscrupulous, to fit the oc- 
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casion. The Irish laborer’s little-schooled 
son who became four-time mayor of Bos- 
ton could: (1) steal the show at Har- 
vard’s tercentenary with a silver-tongued 
oration; (2) win election.as alderman while 
serving 60 days in jail for taking a civil- 
service examination for a friend; (3) wan- 
gle a $5,000,000 city loan from a Boston 
bank by suggesting that water mains might 
break and flood its vaults; (4) charm home- 
ly women by giving them silver dollars and 
saying: “A woman should have both beauty 
and money—now you have both”; (5) let 
Boston’s plain people help him repay to 
the city $37,500 he improperly received in 
a damage-suit settlement, and (6) pass out 
ceremonial keys to the city, complete with 
corkscrew and bottle opener. 

Mayor Curley could also be utterly stoic 
and emotionless, if the occasion demanded. 
Last week, at 72, he proved it once more, 
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Farewell to Curley? Jail looms 


when City Hall reporters told him the 
Supreme Court had upheld his conviction 
for mail fraud (Newsweek, Jan. 28, 19-46) . 
As his chief hope of avoiding a $1,000 fine 
and six to eighteen months in jail van- 
ished, Curley remained Sphinxlike. That 
night, apparently unconcerned, he ad- 
dressed the 309th annual dinner of the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery and gave 
his weekly fireside chat. His topic, chosen 
at least 24 hours before the Court acted, 
was ironically titled: “Paying the Piper.” 

If the “Low-Brow Mayor of a High- 
Brow City” was worried at the prospect 
of running Boston from a jail cell, his 
blandness belied it. He knew that Bos- 
ton’s charter and Massachusetts law make 
no provision for removing a mayor from 
office, although the Republican-dominated 
legislature could declare the job vacant. 
Still hoping for a new trial, a pardon, or 
probation, he gave no hint he would quit 
voluntarily. If he did, his job would go 
to John B. Kelly, City Council president 
and laundry operator. But Boston won- 
dered if the change would make much dif- 
ference. Reason: Kelly is under indictment 
for soliciting bribes in connection with 
garbage permits. 


GEORGIA: 


Adieu to Paradise 
The Jekyll Island Club wasn’t exclu- 


sive. Any working multimillionaire could 
join, if his name was Rockefeller, Biddle, 
Lorillard, Armour, Vanderbilt, or the 
like; in fact, about 100 did, including no 
less than four Morgans of the Wall Street 
Morgans. Further, the rumor was probably 
untrue that anyone who set foot uninvited 
on Jekyll Island would be shot. Actually, 
Jekyll Island had only two irrevocable 
prejudices: It wouldn’t accept multimil- 
lionaires who didn’t work, and newspaper- 
men were verboten. 

Even wealthy people have an occasional 
yen to get away from it all. For them 
Jekyll Island, 10 miles off the coast of 
Georgia, was 30 square miles of privacy. 
The only communication with the main- 
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Answer to the Russians 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE Communist coup in Hungary and 
j eon events taking shape in Soviet- 
controlled Eastern Europe are being de- 
scribed in some quarters as the Krem- 
lin’s reply to the Truman Doctrine. 

They can be described also as ‘uddi- 
tional examples of the behavior which 
evoked the Truman Doctrine. The first 
analysis is poorly based con- 
jecture. The second rests on 
indisputable facts. 

Only the Politburo knows 
whether the Russians have 
acted more swiftly and more 
stringently in Eastern Eu- 
rope than they would have 
if the Truman Doctrine had 
never been pronounced. 
There is not a fragment of 
evidence, however, to show 
that they have gone a step 
farther or faster on that account. On 
the contrary, all previous experience in- 
dicates that they stop or hesitate only 
when they cannot succeed or when they 
consider the risks too great. 

There are no serious risks for the 
Russians in any area physically con- 
trolled by them. They believe, correctly, 
that the Western Democracies will not 
immediately resort to force to eject 
them and their puppets. 


nt methods by which the Commu- 
joe with Russian backing, fastened 
their tentacles on the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment already have been delineated in 
Newsweek (June 9, page 36). To that 
account may be added the fact that 
when Premier Nagy was in Washington 
a year-ago, he seldom succeeded in 
getting out of earshot of his Communist 
deputy, Matyas Rakosi, the man who 
engineered the recent coup. When he 
did, he said frankly that no official who 
did not obey the Communists could 
expect to survive in Hungary and that 
if he could get his family out safely he 
doubted that he would return, Sending 
Nagy’s 4-year-old son to him in Swit- 
zerland was the price Rakosi finally 
paid to get rid of him. The Communists 
rarely are so benevolent. They must 
have feared trouble if they gave him 
the normal treatments: simple liquida- 
tion or trial on trumped-up charges. 
Hope has lingered in Washington that 
Hungary could be saved from complete 
Russian vassalage. Hungary lay out- 
side the Truman Doctrine, which was a 
declaration of intent to restrain Soviet- 
Communist expansion beyond those 
countries already dominated by the 
Russians. This doctrine did not imply 





that we accept Soviet domination of 
Eastern Europe, achieved and main- 
tained in flagrant violation of solemn 
international agreements, as a perma- 
nent state of affairs. For the moment 
however, there is little that can be 
done, except to mobilize’ world opinion 
—i.e., non-Communist-controlled opin- 
ion—through statements, 
notes, and the United Na- 
tions Assembly. 

The Russians may be con- 
solidating their position in 
Eastern Europe in the hope 
of a deal with the West. Ex- 
perience shows, however, 
that political agreements with 
Russia are not worth the ink 
used to write them. 

The critical testing grounds 
remain where they were: in 
China, Iran, Turkey, Greece, Northern 
and Western Europe—above all in Ger- 
many, Italy, and France. Washington 
is now talking about economic aid to 
Europe instead of to individual Euro- 
pean nations. It means, for near-term 
purposes, Europe west of the Russian 
zone, but always with the hope that 
eventually Eastern Europe can be 
brought back into the fold. 

All this talk is rather nebulous. There 
are decided advantages, however, in in- 
viting those European nations which 
still have a free choice to take the 
initiative in working out an economic 
plan. We get away from the notion, 
sedulously promoted by the Commu- 
nists, that we regard the Western Euro- 
pean nations as American satellites. We 
may get a plan which will produce 
better and quicker results with a smaller 
outlay of American dollars than would 
be required otherwise. There are other 
potential advantages, but these are 
enough to justify Secretary Marshall's 
invitation. 


oTH Russia and the nations outside 
B its zone must be convinced that 
we are prepared and willing to use 
armed force to deal with overt aggres- 
sion, A special session of Congress in the 
fall may be desirable to provide more 
money for economic aid abroad and to 
put our armed services on a sounder 
footing. 

Neither economic aid nor military 
force is precisely fitted to cope instantly 
with the peculiar Russian-Communist 
form of aggression by boring. But they 
should be powerful enough to do the 
job if we use the first and stand ready 
to use the second if necessary. 
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land was by steamer or speedboat, which 
the club owned. 

According to legend Blackbeard, the 
pirate, buried much of his loot on Jeky1] 
Island, but that wasn’t the reason the 
founders of the Jekyll Island Club bought 
it some 60 years ago. The one thing none 
of them needed was treasure. The found- 
ers were Cyrus McCormick, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, James J. Hill, George F. Baker, 
William Rockefeller, and William K. Van- 
derbilt. All they sought was the most 
healthful place in the world—and privacy. 
To find both, they hired two doctors from 
Johns Hopkins University and sent then 
around the globe. A year later, the doc- 
tors reported back: The French Riviera 
was too rowdy and too public, Italy was 
too unpredictable, Egypt too hot and too 
remote, etc. Only the Georgia sea islands 
met the millionaires’ specifications. 

The Quiet Life: The doctors recom- 
mended St. Simon Island (now Sea Is- 
land) but it was not for sale. Jekyll, ad- 
joining it, was. Nine miles of the island 
were beach, wide and hard. The rest was 
forested and thick with game. The mil- 
lionaires reached into their loose-change 
pockets and bought the place for $125,000 
in 1886. 

A dozen Jekyll Island Club members 
eventually built summer homes. The re- 
mainder spent their vacations at the club- 
house or the apartment house run by the 
club. Neither was expensive in terms of 
millionaire pocketbooks. A two weeks’ 
vacation for two cost only $300. However, 
there were assessments. The golf course 
alone took $250,000 from the members’ 
pockets. In all, it cost about $1,250,000 to 
improve the island. 

Down through the years life on Jekyll 
Island proved to be as middle class as 
suburbia. Today nearly everyone dines 
at the clubhouse. They play golf, polo, 
and tennis, go swimming and yachting, 
fly their own planes from the island's 
private airport, and. bowl. One night a 
week, there are movies. The island has 54 
miles of oyster-shell roads, winding under 
great live-oak trees draped with Spanish 
moss, and members can drive on them if 
they bring their own cars. Few, however. 
do. They prefer to get about on motor 
scooters, called “red bugs.” 

Invaded Refuge: Last week, democ- 
racy invaded the refuge of the rich. Gov. 
M. E. Thompson of Georgia announced 
condemnation proceedings against — the 
Jekyll Island Club. He planned to convert 
the island into an enormous state park, 
start a ferry service to bring the public 
there, and throw open its beaches. 

Naturally, the Jekyll Island Club mem- 
bers didn’t like the idea. Before starting 
the condemnation proceedings, the State 
of Georgia had offered to buy the island, 
but had been turned down. But now, 
Bernon S. Prentice, New York banker 
and president of the club, admitted there 
wasn’t much the members could do, ex- 
cept to fight in court for the highest pos- 
sible price. They doubted they would get 
as much as $1,000,000. 
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The shadow of the fear of another major war hugs the earth. Through it no 
one can see clearly what lies ahead. A recent survey showed that there are today 
nearly 19,000,000 men under arms in 40 countries which are spending about 


$27,000,000,000 a year for their military establishments, plus huge additional 
sums for research in new weapons. This labor, wealth, and scientific knowledge 
withheld from the mainstream of productive activity constitute one of the heaviest 


drags on the world’s slow progress toward a more peaceful future. The UN, the 
beginning of a new world effort to organize the peace, has been moving slowly 


toward its ultimate goal. 


This week the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace issued a set of 
recommendations for UN action on security and disarmament. It was drafted 
by a group of distinguished specialists headed by Dr. James T. Shotwell and | 
former Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles. 


The report urgently emphasizes the fact that only an enlightened and alert 
public opinion can bring the various governments to translate the promise of 


disarmament into reality, Believing it to be a valuable contribution to the 


public’s thinking on the over-riding issue of peace in the world, NewsWeEK 
presents a summary of the report and recommendations. 
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The Report in Summary: 


Despite all the obvious difficulties, the 
United Nations organization can do more 


than tt has done to organize the peace of 
the world. It has actually made more of a 
start than most impatient people realize, 
but it can be speeded up. Action on dis- 
armament and security is possible now, 
and it can be successful if world public 
opinion gets behind it. Peoples every- 
where want peace and the assurance of a 


secure future. This popular will is the 


strongest power on earth. It must make 
its way to the dominant place at the 
conference tables of the nations. 

Today there are grave disagreements 
among the major powers, particularly be- 
tween Russia and the United States. The 
United Nations has already played a his- 
toric role in preventing the aggravation of 
this conflict. It can do more by boldly 
approaching the problems of universal se- 
curity and disarmament. Action along 
these lines can help whittle down the area 
of political disagreement and thereby widen 
the area of international security. Along 
this road, rocky as it is, there are many 
concrete and practical steps that can be 
taken to lessen and ultimately to remove 
the threat of war, and this can be done 
within the framework of the present UN 
charter. An alert public opinion is needed. 
Persistent patience is needed. Bold leader- 
ship is needed. 

Political Agreement: The outstand- 
ing need of the moment is an over-all 
understanding between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. The UN has fur- 
nished the framework within which the 
powers can move toward mutual under- 
standing. Indeed, had it not been for 
the United Nations, the relations between 
the great powers might well have deteri- 
orated beyond repair. Ultimately, the UN 
must become strong enough not only to 
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alleviate conflict but to outweigh any 
member that attempts to defy it. 


The factor of political agreement is de- 


cisive, While the powers remain dead: 
locked on so many issues, progress toward 


disarmament will necessarily be glactal in 
pace, But does this mean, that nothing 


effective can be done to solve the prob- 
lem of the control of atomic energy, the 
reduction of conventional weapons, trustee- 
ship for strategic bases, etc., so long as 
discord continues among the great powers? 


Quite the contrary, the statesmen should 
push forward as vigorously as possible . . . 


It may well be that the constant discus- 
sions to achieve these agreements will 
smooth the way to the political under- 
standing so greatly needed.’ Once there is 
a greater measure of agreement and mu- 
tual confidence, the nations can move 
toward security and disarmament with the 
speed of an avalanche. 

The drafters of this report are further 
aware that the impoverished state of the 
world . . . is a major cause of political in- 
stability and that the efforts of the UN not 
only for immediate relief but long-range 
economic reconstruction will have much to 
do with making possible the achievement 
of political agreements, security, and dis- 
armament. 

The disarmament resolution adopted by 
the UN General Assembly last December 
upon the initiative of Russia was the 
starting point of a new chapter in the 
history of the United Nations. It is pos- 
sible now to amplify and implement it by 
3 total effort covering atomic energy, con- 
ventional armaments, bases and water- 
ways, and the UN’s own machinery for 
handling these problems. Specific recom- 
mendations: 

Supply of Forces: Renewed efforts 
must be made to bring the negotiations of 
the Military Staff Committee of the UN 
to a successful conclusion because disarma- 
ment and the existence of the UN forces 


to prevent aggression are inseparable. 
Pending this agreement, however, member 
states should immediately contribute “tem- 
porary” forces which would be available 
to the UN to cope with any actual or 
potential aggression. Other proposals in- 
clude: 


> Establishment of a small international 
air police force under UN control and 
command for reconnaissance and warning 
purposes in the event of any overt act of 
aggression. A similar proposal was made 
by Russia at Dumbarton Oaks in 1944. 

> Creation of a UN police force to guard 
UN installations and to police any area 


placed under UN control. 


> Drafting of plans and arrangements for 
making instantly available to the UN 
national air force contingents to be main- 
tained at designated bases and to pass, 
when called, under UN command. 

P For more extensive operations, larger 
forces would be needed, and agreements 
should be made as quickly as possible 
specifying the contribution of land, sea, 


and air forces which each member would 
supply at the call of the Security Council 


Bases and Waterways: Military 
hases of different nations can he one of 


the major causes of insecurity, but placed 
‘ ‘ Y TY 

in the service of the UN they can actually 
become bastions of international security. 
The UN should immediately undertake a 
broad study of the question of air and 
naval bases and strategic waterways, as 
well as the Arctic and Antarctic regions. 
The entire question should be studied in 
relation to the proposed international con- 
tingents, special regional agreements, and 
other arrangements for control and inspec- 
tion of armaments. Action need not wait 
on completion of all technical findings but 
in some cases can be carried out at once. 
Other recommendations: 

P Strategic bases in trust areas should be 
regarded as UN facilities for enforcement 
of peace. The United States, e.g., has al- 
ready declared that its Pacific bases would 
form part of any such arrangements. 

P An international regime for Antarctica 
should be established under direct control 
of the UN. 

> Administration of straits and canals 
connecting high seas should assure free.iom 
of all peaceful navigation and prevention 
of use by any aggressor. In particular, the 
freedom of the Dardanelles, long conceded 
by previous agreements, should be guar- 


anteed by a new convention reestablishing 
an International Straits Commission under 


* the UN. 


Armaments Regulation: Reduction 
or regulation of national armaments can 
only come as the collective security of the 
United Nations is built up. Security and 
disarmament are indivisible. Hence the 
broadest action must be taken as rapidly 
as possible to deal with the control of 
atomic weapons, other mass destruction 
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weapons, and conventional armaments. 
> Atomic energy: The commission supports 
the principles of control of atomic energy 
recommended by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s report to the Security Council 
in December 1946. These include creation 
of an International Control Agency, effec- 
tive inspection, and assurance of prompt 
punishment for violators unimpeded by 
the action of any one government. The 
Soviet Union’s proposal for a convention 
to outlaw use of atomic energy for war 
purposes should be accepted as part of 
the general agreement. Since Russia has 
indicated willingness to accept the prin- 
ciples of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s report, there should be greater 
flexibility and open-mindedness in ap- 
proaching the remaining points of differ- 
ence between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

> Other mass-destruction weapons: Such 
weapons include long-range rockets and 
guided missiles, gas, and bacteria. It is too 
seldom recalled that the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the UN was also charged 
with the task of making plans to eliminate 
these weapons as well. As soon as the 
method of control of atomic energy is 
clearly defined and accepted, the commis- 
sion should proceed to devise methods of 
control for these other weapons. 

> Conventional armaments: Present dis- 
armament negotiations should utilize the 
experience of the abortive conferences in 
the past. That experience showed that 
simple ratios would not work, that inspec- 
tion and control are absolutely necessary, 
and that it is easier to apply control to 
war-making potential rather than to com- 
pleted armaments. It also showed that 
agreement ou disarmament is possible only 
when the powers agree that such measures 
are needed for their own security. As 
such agreement and mutual confidence 
are achieved, the UN: can make progress 
toward achieving full publicity and ex- 
change of information on all armaments 
and expenditures, on strict’ regulation, 
control, and inspection, and on certain 
qualitative and quantitative reductions of 
armaments. 

Advisory and Technical Bodies: 
UN action depends largely upon the 
quality of the advice and = information 
supplied to it by its various committees 
and commissions. The commission be- 
lieves that the problem of security and 
disarmament is so crucial that a special 
committee of the General Assembly should 
be set up to deal with it. There should be 


a Commission on Security and Armament 


Policy which shall have purely advisory 
functions and shall, through interlocking 
membership, be in a position to coordinate 
and harmonize the work of all UN bodies 
concerned with these matters. 

In addition to the Military Staff Com- 
mittee and the proposed atomic Inter- 
national Control Agency, an Economic 


Staff Committee should be set up at the 
next General Assembly as a third opera- 
tional of the UN to plan use of economic 
weapons in restraining and checking ag- 
gression. 

Penal Sanctions: Penal action for 
violation of security arrangements must be 
possible not only against states but 
against individuals. The UN charter au- 
thorizes action against aggressor states. 
The General Assembly has endorsed the 
Nuremberg finding that individuals shal! 
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also be held criminally liable for violation 
of the law of nations. The commission 
therefore proposes: 

> That international criminal law be codi- 
fied, approved by the General Assembly of 
the UN, and ratified by all member states. 
Offenses should include individual acts 
violating international agreement for con- 
trol of armaments of every description. 
> That this code shall recognize, following 
the Nuremberg precedent, that official 
position in a government or orders from a 
superior shall not be a defense against 
violation of the law of nations. 

> That an international criminal tribunal 








should be set up by the UN with compe- 
tence to try individual offenders in all 
cases where a national tribunal could not 
adequately deal with the matter. National 
criminal courts should not be relied upon 
to enforce an international criminal code, 

Power of Decision: One serious 
weakness of the UN has been its inability 
in many cases to arrive at prompt deci- 
sions. Unwarranted use of the veto power 
has been in part responsible for this weak- 
ness. The commission does not at this 
time propose to amend the charter’s pro- 
visions on the veto, but proposes methods 
whereby the UN’s ability to reach dec 
sions will be strengthened without modify- 
ing the veto principle: 
> The already established practice of not 
regarding an abstention as a negative vote 
should be continued. 

P Special agreements, such as that pro- 
posed on atomic energy, should operate 
free of the veto. 

> While the charter speaks of individual 
or collective defense against “armed at- 
tack,” the special armaments agreements 
should recognize that certain violations are 
tantamount to an actual “armed attack” 
and therefore call for collective defensive 
action free of the veto power. 

> Any action undertaken by a state on its 
own responsibility that is deemed to be a 
threat to peace should be terminated if 
disapproved by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

Conclusion: There must be a reaffir 
mation of faith. The present discourage- 
ment, economic isolationism, and distrust 
between the great powers is a betrayal of 
the men and women who died in the war. 
It is unworthy of the United Nations. 
Indeed, there is evidence that even if the 
governments may be far apart, the peoples 
of the world long for peace and stability 
as never before. From that standpoint, 
the deadlock is not as great as it appears. 
The power of this popular will for peace 
is the power which can and must break 
the deadlock. 

We appeal for a world public opinion in 
support of the United Nations. We appeal 
particularly for an American public opin- 
ion which will support our government in 
taking bolder initiatives in the interests 
of peace and we are certain that such 
leadership will have the overwhelming 
support of the American people .. . 

Every effort should be made, without 
sacrifice of the fundamental principles of 
the charter and without appeasement, to 
reach an over-all agreement with Russia. 

A more constructive approach to -the 
problems of world economic reconstruction 
should be made through the United Na- 
tions. 

The United States Mission to the United 
Nations should continue with perseverance, 
patience, and courage to insist upon an 
approach to the total problem of security 
and disarmament. 


Newsweek, June 16, 1947 
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INDIA: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








Demonstration of Reasonableness 


It was as if during a new dark age that 
had engulfed the earth, someone had said: 
“Let there be light.” and there was light. 
At a time when human reason seemed to 
be fighting a losing battle, human reason— 
and reasonableness—solved one of the 
most complex of the age’s problems. The 
British proposed a common-sense solution 
for the partition of India with each of two 
parts receiving dominion ‘status within the 
Commonwealth; Indian leaders indicated 
common-sense acceptance of the plan. A 
few generations ago sensible men thus 
settling their affairs might not have stirred 
the imagination and hope of the world. 
Now Walter Lippmann could write with- 
out fear of contradiction: “The world 
needed desperately a demonstration of this 


land...” 


Partition by Ballot 


There are few radio sets in India. But 
every one of them was in use at 7 p.m. on 
June 3. In New Delhi hotel lobbies color- 
fully clad Indian princes, barefoot servants, 
and their onetime British masters gath- 
ered to listen. Outdoors turbaned Sikhs, 
white-robed Hindus and Moslems, and 
troops in khaki mingled before a loud- 
speaker set up in the big circle in’ the 
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How Mountbatten Won... 


William A. Wilson of Newsweek's Lon- 
don bureau sends this behind-the-scenes 
story of how Lord Mountbatten achieved 
his sudden and astonishing solution of the 
problem of Indian independence: 


When Lord Ismay, senior member of the 
Viceroy’s staff, returned to Britain on May 
4 he brought back a gloomy report to the 
Cabinet. It reflected the hopelessness of 
both Lord Mountbatten and Indian lead- 
ers in a situation where spreading com- 
munal troubles and continued disagreement 
among the Indians appeared inevitable. 
Speaking for Mountbatten, Ismay urged 
British acceptance of Pakistan, including 
the division of Bengal and the Punjab, as 
the only means of making progress. 

The Cabinet was in a fairly receptive 
frame of mind. While the British were 
deeply wedded to the concept of a united 
India, they were also stuck with June 1948 
as the date of their final withdrawal. They 
could see little likelihood of there then 
being any Indian authorities except pro- 
vincial ministries to whom power could 
he transferred. 

Willing Sponsor: After ten days of 
discussi ca with Lord Ismay, Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee decided Mountbatten should re- 
turn to India before the Cabinet could 
commit itself to a “procedural” plan for di- 
viding the subcontinent. In mid-May, as 
a preliminary to his Cabinet talks, Mount- 
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heart of the capital. The quiet, earnest 
tones of the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, 
and the somber or nervous voices of the 
leaders of the Indian communities carried 
through the sultry dusk. Their words 
calmed Indian fears and cooled the boil- 
ing blood that has spilled on the streets 
for months—blood that seemed to herald 
an inevitable civil war in a subcontinent 
inhabited by 400,000,000. 

For Lord Mountbatten was able to give 
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U. S. Navy 


Mountbatten points freedom’s way 


batten began fresh talks with Indian lead- 
ers. Then Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, another Con- 
gress leader, unexpectedly suggested that 
the only hope for a peaceful transference 
of power was through an established em- 
pire institution—dominion status. 

Congress leaders explained that if the 
scheme were to have any chance of accept- 
ance by the Moslem leader, Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, it could not be associated with 
the Hindus. They asked if Mountbatten 
would sponsor it. The Viceroy promptly 
conferred with Jinnah, who had already 
been thinking of dominion status as the 
best way of strengthening the numerically 
inferior Pakistan against an independent 
Hindustan. Jinnah was astonished when 
Mountbatten said he understood Congress 
leaders would probably accept interim do- 
minion status, too. Nevertheless, the 
touchy Moslem accepted it himself. He had 
already half-resigned himself to a trun- 
cated Pakistan, without parts of Bengal 
and Punjab, on the basis that half a loaf 
would be better than none. 

Thus Mountbatten actually returned to 


official news of the long-discussed plan for 
partitioning India. A new White Paper left 
the Indians responsible for carving up 
their own country, although nowhere did 
the words Hindustan or Pakistan appear, 
The White Paper provided that: 

> The legislature of Sind, one of six 
provinces which the Moslem League want- 
ed to unite as Pakistan, will vote whether 
to join the existing Hindu constituent as. 
sembly or a new Moslem assembly. 

P In Punjab and Bengal. which contain 
strong communal minority districts, the 
separate communities in the legislatures 
will vote on partition of their provinces, 
P If the Eastern Bengal Moslems decide 
for Pakistan, the Moslem Sylhet district of 
neighboring Assam will hold a referendum 


-on joining them. The rest of the province 


will remain in Hindustan. 
P On the strategic North West Frontier 
Province, where many tribesmen are Mos- 
lem by religion but Congress (the Gandhi- 
Nehru party) in politics, a plebiscite 
will be taken. 
P Special arrangements will be made to de- 
termine the future affiliation of another 
“Pakistan province,” British Baluchistan. 
The 500-odd Princely States will be 
urged to afhliate with either Hindustan 
or Pakistan, whichever is geographically 
and ethnically preferable. None will be 
granted separate dominion status. 
Praise From Caesar: In the muggy 
heat of the House of Commons on June 3 
Prime Minister Attlee tonelessly read the 





... a Peaceful Pakistan 


Britain on May 19 with a virtual Indian 
agreement in his pocket. The dominion 
status sugared the Pakistan pill for the 
British, and the Viceroy’s conversations in 
India last week were, for him, almost 
an anticlimax. 

Though the present plan is not, in its 
essentials, Mountbatten’s own product. his 
handling of the situation was brilhant. He 
displayed a real genius for grasping the 
Indian problem quickly and _ seizing the 
only trend which offered hope for a peace- 
ful solution. The Viceroy’s sole political 
qualification was his similar grasp of the 
postwar situation in Burma. 

Skillful Charmer: Mountbatten, be- 
cause of his dual position as an active 
naval officer and the cousin of King 
George VI, conceals whatever political 
sympathies he has. He is a close friend 
of Churchill, and his associates say le 
is a genuine progressive with an_ inter- 
est in reform and a sense of justice. In 
the negotiations with the Indians his great- 
est single achievement probably was gct- 
ting Gandhi to accept Pakistan. Gandli 
had a fanatical belief in Indian unity aud 
seemed to show little appreciation of tlie 
dangers facing the country. The 46-year- 
old Viceroy’s charm and _ persuasiveness 
won over even this Hindu leader, whom 
one influential and intimate British  ac- 
quaintance calls “so old and gaga he just 
doesn’t make sense any more.” 
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what are the “Danger Signals” 
that may mean Cancer? 


{ng, especially in the breast. 2. one 
unexplained bleeding. 3. A sore that 
does not heal, particularly about 
the mouth, tongue, or lips. 4. No- 
ticeable changes in the color or size 
of a mole or wart. 5. Loss of appe- 
tite or continued unexplained indi- 
gestion. 6. Any persistent changes 
in elimination. 


{ 
j 
| 
i 
| 1. Any unusual lump or thicken- 
\ 











What should you do when 
warnings appear? 

Get medical advice at once! Re- 
member, the “danger signals” show 
that something is wrong, but they 
are not sure signs of cancer. At one 
leading clinic nearly 9 out of every 
10 women who came for examina- 
tion because they recognized the 
warnings and suspected cancer, did 
not have the disease! 
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Why are annual physical 
checkups important? 


Cancer often starts without any 
warning signals that the patient 
can detect. Only examination by a 
skilled physician may discover 
these “‘silent”’ cancers in their early 
stages. That is why annual medical 
examinations are SO important, es- 


pecially for older people. 





There is progress in cancer research, too! 


Today, more and more people are 
living to older ages when cancer is most 
prevalent. Cancer still ranks second 
among the causes of death, but medical 
science is continually increasing its 
knowledge of the disease, and working 


to develop new and better techniques 
for its control. 


Many promising experiments are 
being carried on. Atomic research has 
provided valuable new materials for 


laboratory study of cancer cells. Clin- 
ical research and intensive studies in 
chemistry, biology, and physics also 
give real hope that the secrets of can- 
cer will be discovered. 


To help protect yourself from cancer, 
and to learn more about this disease, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 


‘67-D, “‘There Is Something YOU Can 


Do About Cancer.”’ 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP ITJ 
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historic White Paper. Winston Churchill, 
greatest champion of the British role in 
India, rose. The praise he directed at Att- 
lee underlined the nearly worldwide ac- 
claim (exception: Russia) showered on 
the British for their achievement. 

“If the fair hopes enshrined in_ this 
declaration are borne out,” Churchill de- 
clared, “great credit will indeed be due 
to the Viceroy and also to the Prime 
Minister who advised His Majesty to ap- 
point him.” Attlee flushed at the sudden 
praise and bowed his acknowledgment. 


BRITAIN: 
The ’Orrible ’Eat 


Englishmen were forced to go out in 
the midday sun nearly all last week—and 
almost went mad under its un-Enelish 
rays. Six days of uninterrupted sunshine, 
twelve hours every day, broke a 73-year 
record and sent temperatures in London 
into the 90s. 

For the first time in their lives, English- 
men went to work without umbrellas. 
Girls wore what the papers called “heat- 
wave dresses.” Liberty's department store 
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Associated Press 


A rubber dump burns fiercely ... 


took a front-page advertisement: “The 
time has come—for lace-trimmed cami- 
knickers [step-ins!.” A bewigged — and 
gowned barrister who ventured into Chan- 
cery Court minus his waistcoat was round- 
ly rebuked by the Hon. Mr. Justice Parry. 
Gasping tipplers who demanded ice in 
their drinks sometimes got it before the 
meager supplies melted. 

In many parts of London water taps 
went dry, and water wagons toured the 
streets. A doomsday touch was provided 
by a vast atomic-like cloud which blos- 
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somed over the city Monday. It was from 
a fire in a huge salvage rubber dump. 
The grumbling of sweltering Londoners 
reached a crescendo not heard since the 
fuel crisis. The Daily Telegraph compared 
the two crises in a plaintive editorial 
which accused the Metropolitan Water 
Board of being unprepared for heat just 
as the Ministry of Fuel was unprepared for 


Reuter Photo from European 


...as hot Lendoners bathe... 


cold. By the week end the crisis was gone 
but not forgotten. It was a lovely and 
rainy Friday morning and the temperature 
was down to a normal 49. Everybody felt 
much better. 


Housewives in the House 


Jabbering housewives, crowding — the 
House of Commons corridor, stepped aside 
as a dour, gray-haired M. P. stalked by. 
Not one of them recognized Emanuel Shin- 
well, Britain’s Mini&ter of Fuel and Power, 
whose head they noisily sought. Two thou- 
sand strong, they stormed Commons on 
June 6 with a petition, signed by 80,000 
housewives, demanding the resignations of 
Shinwell and John Strachey. Minister of 
Food. The lobby and an Albert Hall meet- 
ing that night were planned to protest con- 
tinuing fuel and food restrictions. Both 
brought disorder but no results. Although 
neither minister resigned, the ladies ad- 
journed happy. One admitted: “TI never en- 
joyed myself so much.” 


GERMANY: 
x . el 

D Day, Soviet Style 

That the Russians won the war single- 
handed was hardly news to faithful readers 
of the Taglische Rundschau. But last 
week, on the third anniversary of the 
Allied landings in Normandy, the Russian- 
edited Berlin daily gave a new twist to 
this old propaganda: “The invasion troops 
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... and sun kisses British kids 


experienced relatively weak resistance” de- 
spite the fact that the Wehrmacht had 
been “the strongest army of the world.” 
The Tiaglische Rundschau then cynically 
picked up a line which Nazi propagandists 
had once tried to sell to the Germans: 
“The Alles concentrated their air attacks 
on cities, which they destroyed completely 
while military objectives were spared.” 


Unity, Soviet Style 


Two months ago at Moscow, Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotoff pounded brass 
knuckles on the conference table, making 
a loud noise in favor of German unity. 
Last week in Munich his German puppets 
revealed why that noise had a hollow ring. 

Early in May the Bavarian Minister- 
President, Dr. Hans Ehard, issued a plain- 
tive invitation to his fellow minister-presi- 
dents of all four zones, as well as the 
mayors of Bremen, Hamburg, and Berlin, 
to come to Munich and discuss their “com- 
mon economic and food problems.” 

American and British zone leaders ac- 
cepted in a matter of days. The French 
zone chiefs got their military government's 
permission to attend, provided the confer- 
ence stuck to its announced purpose. From 
the Russian zone came first silence, then a 
counterproposal that the discussions be 
held in Berlin. Not until June 4—two days 
before the conference was to begin—did 
they accept on Ehard’s terms. 

Searcely more than 24 hours later in 
Munich the Russian joker came to light. 
At the Bavarian State Chancellery where 
the seventeen delegates met on June 6 to 
discuss the following morning’s procedure, 
Dr. Rudolf Paul of Thuringia voiced a 
startling proposal: “formation [at the con- 
ference] of a German central administra- 
tion by the democratic parties and labor 
unions in order to create a German central- 
ized and united state.” Indignantly the 
twelve western representatives refused to 
concede a point which would turn the con- 
ference into a fruitless echo of Moscow and 
force the French zone delegates te with- 
draw. Equally indignant, Paul and_ bis 
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Makers of radio cabinets and other furniture use Presd- 






woods to speed production, add quality and stimulate sales. 


You can simplify fabrication of your 
product and give it extra sales appeal 
with this versatile, time-proved basic 
material. In furniture, toys, display 
counters, cabinets, kitchen, bathroom 
and office equipment — in thousands 
of products — Masonite* Presdwood* 
adds quality, strength, beauty and 
salability. This amazing hardboard is 
made from natural wood, refined into 
a better, stronger, wonder wood. It 
can be worked with either wood- or 
metal-working tools. Our engineers 
can give you complete technical infor- 
mation on the use of Tempered or 
Untempered Presdwood in your prod- 
ucts. Write Masonite Corporation, 
Dept. NE-6, 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


*Trade-marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. “Masonite” signifies 
that Masonite Corporation is the source of the product. 
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HE pieces written by American and 
f British correspondents after they 
got home from the Moscow conference 
were roundly attacked by the Soviet 
magazine New Times in its “Spotlight 
on Slander” column of May 23. The 
column said: 

“What do they write about? What 
they saw and heard in Mos- 
cow and Stalingrad? Their 
observations in factory, 
school, or university? Noth- 
ing of the kind—at least so 
far as most of them are con- 
cerned.” 

After quoting and damn- 
ing a dozen or so writers by 
name the article then de- 
scribed what it took to be 
the motive for so much 
ill will toward their hosts: 

“In their dispatches from Moscow 
on the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
they sought to minimize the damage 
done to the Soviet Union by Germany, 
so as to challenge the indisputable right 
of our country to reparations. Now they 
are exaggerating our shortages, but not 
in order to support the legitimate claim 
of the Soviet people to receive repara- 
tions from Germany, which, of course, 
would expedite the repair of the damage 
-aused by the German invasion. On the 
contrary, they speculate on the ravages 
of the war, and their articles betray the 
hope that their bosses will be able to 
keep on thwarting reparations deliveries 
to the Soviet Union from Germany, and 
that as a result the strength of the So- 
viet Union will be undermined.” 


l HAvE borrowed the title “Spotlight 
on Slander” for some articles on the 
battle of words in which we are engaged 
with the Soviet Union, because this 
column in New Times often expresses 
succinctly and understandingly what is 
bothering the Russians. The campaign 
of hostility, however, extends far beyond 
one magazine. To truly get an idea of 
what the Soviet propaganda machinery 
is like in extent it would be necessary 
to imagine that every newspaper, radio 
station, movie studio, theater, and lec- 
ture platform in this country were con- 
trolled from one centrat office in Wash- 
ington. The job of control would not 
require too much coercion since the big 
moguls of press, screen, etc., would be 
picked men and they in turn would 
select the smaller fry all down the line. 
And the only permitted outside compe- 
tition would be one weekly newspaper 
put out from the British Embassy, a 








Spotlight on Slander—II 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


monthly magazine from the Soviet Em- 
bassy—each with a circulation limited 
to 50,000 which could be reached only 
through our own state distributing 
agency—plus such short-wave broad- 
casts as a few people with good sets 
could pick up. 

It is a great fallacy to assume that 
this monopoly in the Soviet 
Union — disregards __ public 
opinion. On the contrary ‘it 
was created and is used sole- 
ly for the care and culture 
of public opinion. And ever 
since the end of the war one 
of its objectives has been to 
create the opinion that the 
United States is implacably 
opposed to the just postwar 
foreign aspirations of the 
victorious Soviet Union. 

This consistently hostile propaganda 
is one of the important facts of inter- 
national life as it exists today. Can 
there be any other explanation than 
that Stalin and his group have decided 
conflict with the capitalist United 
States is inevitable? The answer is that 
there can be another explanation which 
fits closer to the known realities. 


o begin at the point most distant 

from Moscow, the most expedient 
way to win sympathy in Europe is to 
bludgeon our motives, since we are the 
nearest competitor for that sympathy. 
Nearer home the objective is even more 
basic. It is to break down the sales re- 
sistance of the ordinary war-weary Rus- 
sian citizen to continued maximum toil 
and hardship with continued minimum 
rewards, Everything in Soviet experi- 
ence teaches that the most effective 


way to do this is by keeping alive and: 


paramount the fear of an enemy out- 
side the gates. 

A third motive also comes out very 
clearly to anyone who fu .ows the Soviet 
press and radio. Evidently the powers 
in the Kremlin have come to the conclu- 
sion that capitalism, led by us, is head- 
ed for a cataclysm. It would not be the 
first time that Marxian analysis has led 
to a decision to act on one set of facts 
and disregard another. Such a decision 
Was wrong over Spain in 1936 and 
wrong again over Germany at the time 
of the Molotoff-Ribbentrop pact. So 
much of the Soviet propaganda, how- 
ever, now is pointed to the coming eco- 
nomic collapse that there is little doubt 
another such decision has been taken. 
Once taken, it justifies a campaign of 
aggressive hostility. 
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colleagues packed their bags and motored 
back to their Soviet zone. 

Paul’s Russian-sponsored move was a 
tour de force, but an inept one. Communist 
SED leaders in the Soviet zone had hoped 
to use the Munich conference as a spring- 
board to gain a political foothold in the 
western zones. They had succeeded only 
in gaining for themselves the stigma of 
sabotaging the first all-German conference 
since the war. 


HUNGARY: 


The New Order 


In Budapest on June 7, the new Hun- 
garian Premier, Lajos Dinnyes, while pro- 
testing that Hungary had every right to 
maintain “closest collaboration” with Rus- 
sia, blandly professed surprise at the 
worldwide uproar that had greeted the 
Communist “coup”: “All the country is 
quiet ... All that has happened is that two 
members of the Cabinet have been 
changed.” 

But more than 5,000 anti-Communists 
had been arrested, including at least six 
leaders of the majority-but-doomed Small 
Holders party. Bela Kovacs, the Small 
Holders’ secretary whose “confession” to 
an anti-republican plot had set up the 
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Lacika Nagy, safe in Swiss exile 


coup, had reportedly died in prison, of 
starvation. The Small Holder mayor of 
Budapest, Joseph Kovaco, was _ fired. 
Others including the former President of 
the National Assembly, Bela Varga, fled to 
Austria where there were rumored plans to 
set up a government in exile. Ferenc Nagy, 
the former Premier, ousted while on a 
Swiss vacation, stayed away with his young 
son Lacika, who had been a hostage for 
his resignation. So did the ministers in 
Washington, Bern, Paris, and Ankara, who 
declined to serve the new government. 

A new electoral law was in the mill. It 
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would cut 500,000 voters from the list for 
the September election, at which a coali- 
tion of Communists, Socialists, and the 
Peasant party schemed to win an assured 
majority. 

The Soviet commander in Hungary, Lt. 
Gen. V. P. Sviridoff, flatly refused to let an 
American officer inspect a Hungarian di- 
vision, thus reviving reports that the Rus- 
sians might take over training of the 
Hungarian Army. Sviridoff also professed 
inability to submit to Britain and the 
United States any copies of the Kovacs 
deposition. 

The Iron Fist: The engineer of the 
new order in Hungary, Matyas Rakosi, 
Deputy Premier and Communist party 
leader, put the rapid-fire developments in 
perspective: “Before the United States 
could rub its eyes, everything was per- 
fectly put over. Such a task could only be 
carried out when democracy is united and 
is led by the brave and iron-fisted Com- 
munist party, conscious of its aims.” 

But the Balkan Communists and their 
Soviet sponsors were not yet through. “hey 
followed up their Hungarian coup w. |i a 
sudden strike in Bulgaria, where the leader 
of the opposition Agrarian party, Nikola 
Petkoff, was jailed on June 6 for “con- 
spiracy” against the regime of Premier 
Georgi Dimitroff, former secretary of the 
Communist International. 

At the same time in Vienna, Communist 
leader Ernst Fischer demanded a Com- 
munist-controlled government as the price 
of Russian signature to an Austrian peace 
treaty. On June 7, Premier Petru Groza of 
Rumania and four members of his Cabinet 
arrived in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, for talks 
with Marshal Tito. Coming in the wake of 
recent proposals from Dimitroff for closer 
collaboration among Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia, the mission sug- 
gested the probable underlying motive of 
the week’s Communist moves in Southeast- 
ern Europe: creation of the long-pending 
Balkan federation under firm Communist 
control, to assure Russia dominance of the 
Danube basin after its troops withdraw. 


PALESTINE: 


Terror by Post 


“It looked very dull, just like another 
circular. Otherwise I might have opened 
it,” former Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Fden later explained. Instead of opening 
the bulky cream-colored letter, he put it 
in his briefcase and next day drove off to 
Eton for the fourth of June celebration 
observing the school’s 500th anniversary. 

But the letter in fact was anything but 
dull. Like others received by Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee, Cabinet members, and other 
prominent Britons, it contained an ingen- 
ious bomb—with enough explosive to kill 
or maim the opener. It was found by 
Eden’s secretary 24 hours later, after police 
warnings had alerted probable recipients. 

By June 6, twenty murder-by-mail let- 
ters were turned over to or intercepted by 
Scotland Yard and postal officials. Each, 
bearing a 100-lire stamp, was posted in 
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FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Making news 


in railroading 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
Locomotives noted for low 
maintenance costs, stam- 
ina, and dependability. 





More and more Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel Locomotives are traveling the 
rails of America. Their performange 
records continue to make news in 
the railroad industry. 


Their stamina, their dependability, 
and operating economy are estab- 
lished facts. The exclusive Fairbanks- 
Morse opposed-piston diesel engine, 
used in all models, has been proved 
by more than 3% million horse- 
power in active service. 


Fairbanks -Morse 





A name worth remembering 
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Within two seconds after hitting the starting 
line, a racing speedboat can roar through the 
water at 140 m. p. h. 





And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take genuine Bayer 
Aspirin, it’s ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





ry . e 
Thanks to three important manufac- 
turing steps...instead of only one... 


Bayer Aspirin actually is ready to go to | 
work within wo seconds, to bring you | 
amazingly fast relief from ordinary 


headache. To prove this, just drop a 
Bayer tablet in a glass of water and 
“clock” its disintegrating speed! 

And remember—besides this start- 
ling 2-second speed, Bayer Aspirin also 
offers you reliability. No other pain re- 
liever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people— without ill 
effect. So when you buy, ask for some- 
thing you can take with confidence. 

Ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Turin, Italy, and contained an inner en- 
velope marked “Private and Confidential” 
in hope the addressee would open it per- 
sonally. 

Inside was a miniature bomb made of 
powdered gelignite, a pencil-sized battery, 
and a tiny detonator, all connected by a 
fine wire. Slitting the envelope released a 
spring which completed the circuit. In 
tests conducted by Scotland Yard, the re- 
sulting explosion blew a hole through a 
metal sheet. 

As unsuspecting postmen delivered the 
lethal letters around Whitehall, suspicions 
that Jewish terrorists might be responsible 
for the letters were confirmed. In Tel Aviv 
on June 5 the Stern Gang distributed 
notices boasting that members of their 
“branch in Europe” were the senders. 


FRANCE: 


The Cheminot Crisis 


In France last week trains were not just 
running their customary few minutes late. 
They were not running at all. On June 6, 
without authorization from the national 
leadership. local unions of the Federation 
of Railwaymen ordered their members out. 

The strike paralyzed the country’s rail 
network, stranded commuters, halted all 
but essential food shipments, and threat- 
ened to close factories for lack of coal and 
raw materials, It also confronted Premier 
Paul Ramadier with the severest test his 
crisis-ridden government has yet had to 
meet. 

But as the paralysis spread, the stooped 
gray-bearded Premier remained unruffled. 
From his petit dejéuner at 8 a.m. until 
dinner thirteen hours later—with lunch at 
his desk—he worked in his study or 
talked with officials while strolling in his 
garden. Several times a day he stopped to 
chatter gaily with his 9-year-old grandson, 
putting aside for the moment the urgent 
bulletins reporting on the progress of strike 
negotiations. 

The cheminots (railway workers) sought 
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Letter from Turin: Palestine terrorists aim at top-ranking British officials 


wage increases of almost 50 per cent, far 
beyond the limits of the government’s 
wage-freezing program. Without reject- 
ing their demands, Ramadier refused to 
negotiate until they returned to work. The 
strikers, in turn, declined: to go back with- 
out a promise that their demands would 
be met. 

The rail tie-up brought to a head the 
crisis that had been growing with the cost 
of living. But beyond provisions for emer- 
gency transport by bus, plane, and truck, 
the government made no move to break 
the strike by military “requisition.” Mean- 
while, the deadlock continued. The Con- 
munist party, perhaps the only agency 
that could break it, preferred to keep 
hands off. 

The Communists’ aim was not to cripple 
industry completely and thus bring chaos, 
They knew that if they went too far, they 
risked the return of “strong man” Charles 
de Gaulle. At this stage, their goals were 
more limited: To prove to the country 
that a government without Communists 
could not govern; to split the Socialists by 
discrediting Ramadier, and to reaffirm 
their role as the champion of the working 
classes. 


Lady’s Progress 


“My wealth now, your honor?” respond- 
ed the countess with a bored smile. “Per- 
haps 25. perhaps 50, perhaps 75 millions 
{franes]. But it was really a matter of no 
consequence . . . Business to me was just 
something to pass the time.” 

Countess Marie Tchernitcheff, a_ tall, 
slender, 32-year-old brunette impeccably 
dressed in a_ stylish hound’s-tooth-check 
suit, turned her serene blue eyes on Judge 
Joseph Castel, presiding over the Paris 
Court of Justice. Abandoning his usual 
brusque and inquisitorial manner, the im- 
pressed judge continued to conduct the 
trial in a high-society conversational tone. 
On public and witnesses’ benches, clusters 
of elegant, titled ladies twittered and 
bobbed their chic hats encouragingly at 
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the defendant. Marie Tchernitcheff was 
on trial for collaborating with the Germans. 

Born of a noble family in Moscow, 
Marie was brought by a fleeing family to 
France when she was 4. She acquired ac- 
centless French, a cool, modulated voice, 
and elegant manners at the Sacré Coeur 
Convent in Amiens. Her career read like a 
lady’s progress: a Chanel and Schiapare!li 
fashion model; a film actress; married to 
the actor Henri Garat; left Garat for a 
rich Brazilian; left the Brazilian, and re- 
turned to France in 1941 with a com- 
fortable nest egg in jewels which she pro- 
posed to sell at intervals to maintain 
herself. 

Sold to the Gestapo: She also dis- 
pensed her considerable charms to German 
officers and French Gestapo agents in a 
luxurious Rueil-Malmaison villa furnished 
with precious loot from Jewish homes. 
The furnishings Marie did not want her- 
self she sold profitably through German 
“purchasing offices.” In 1944 the Gestapo 
deported her to Germany—because she 
helped a Jew across the Spanish border, 
according to Marie; because her latest Ger- 
man lover was implicated in the Hitler 
bomb plot, according to the prosecution. 

The jury last week convicted Marie of 
collaboration, but with a sentence of only 
two years’ imprisonment (nearly complet- 
ed while awaiting trial), 200,000 frances 
fine, and confiscation of a third of her 
property. The countess awarded the court 
a final condescending smile. 


JAPAN: 


Rice Jag 


The farmers of Saitama prefecture north 
of Tokyo faced a mass hangover last week. 
As a last resort to extract rice quotas from 
growers, the Japanese Government had dis- 
tributed a special bounty of 190,000 gal- 
lons of hard-to-get sake (rice wine). Nor- 
mally, the farmers would have sold this on 
the black market for distribution to Tokyo 
restaurants. But the government closed 
down the restaurants as part of a drive 
against the black market, before all the 
sake could be sold. 

Since sake spoils quickly the farmers and 
their field hands were forced to enjoy an 
unprecedented drunk. Drunkenness is no 
disgrace in Japan. But as the sake con- 
tinued to hold out, farmers became wor- 
ried. For this is also the time of year for 
the back-breaking task of transplanting 
rice shoots for the next crop. 


SIAMSs 


Underaged in the Wood 


A Siamese Government distillery makes 
a whisky called “Mekong” which retails 
for 72 cents a quart—cheap enough for 
even Siamese purses. The director-general 
of the distillery recently denied persistent 
rumors that several people had died from 
drinking his product. “We never,” he 
boasted, “allow whisky to leave our dis- 
tillery until it has aged at least-28 hours.” 
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IS WHAT YOU SAY 
WORTH 3¢ A DAY? 


Why let office noise prevent peo- 
ple from hearing clearly? A 
ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushion- 
tone will reduce that noise per- 
manently. The cost is usually 
about 3¢ a day per person, fig- 
ured over a few years. 

An Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
ceiling pays for itself many 
times over. Quiet will save time 
and prevent misunderstandings. 
It also improves efficiency and 
office morale. When you get rid 
of the constant din of shrill 
bells, loud voices, and banging 
machines, everybody finds it 
easier to concentrate and gets 
more work done. 

More than 75% of all 
the sound that strikes a 
Cushiontone ceiling is ab- 


CUSHIONTONE I8 A REG, TRADE-MARK. 
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sorbed by the 484 deep fibrous 
holes in each 12” square. This 
high efficiency is not affected 
by cleaning or repainting. Cush- 
iontone is a good light reflector 
and provides extra insulation. It 
can be installed quickly, easily. 
Ask your local Armstrong con- 
tractor for an estimate and learn 
how economically you can free 
your whole office from noise. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “How to 
Exterminate Office Noise Demons,” 
Armstrong Cork Company, Acoustical 
Dept., 4706 James St., Lancaster, Pa. 











RMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Mokers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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Intrigue in Tokyo: How Russia Uses Japanese Communists ... 


In Japan—possibly more than in any 
other country in the world—the Soviet 
Union is blatantly employing a local 
Communist party to wage unofficial war 
on the United States. Harry F. Kern, 
NEWSWEEK - foreign editor, has just re- 
turned from Tokyo with the first com- 
plete story of how the Russians are at- 
tempting to use the Japanese Reds to 
wreck the American occupation. 


In the Yoyogi section of Tokyo on a 
rutted road called Meiji Street-—near the 
famous Meiji shrine—stands a depress- 
ing two-story grayish cement building. 
Over the door a sign proclaims Kyosanto 
Hombu—Communist party headquarters. 
This Red Meiji shrine is flanked on one 
side by a wooden building housing an 
untidy Communist newspaper office and 
on the other by a bookstore overflowing 
with Marxist literature. 

In Central Tokyo near the Correspond- 
ents’ Club stands a rambling five-story 
red building. A sign identifies it as Mit- 
subishi 21—the 21st building constructed 
on the extensive lands in the region 
owned by the Mitsubishi interests. It 
now houses a high proportion of the 218 
members of the Soviet mission to Japan. 

Thick Red Line: From Communist 
party headquarters to Mitsubishi 21 
stretches a thick Red line. To Mitsubishi 
21 come the Japanese Reds for guidance 
and advice. The Soviets are short of staff 
for this work. Only eight members of 
their mission speak really good Japanese, 
and old White Russian residents of Japan 
have been put under heavy pressure to 
help the Soviets. Nonetheless, the party 
line is transmitted to Meiji Street and 
there translated into action. 

‘This Pandora’s box was originally 
opened by the occupation authorities in 
October 1945. Native Communists who 
had been imprisoned by the Japanese 
were released and a group of Japanese 
Reds later allowed to return from China. 
These actions were taken in accordance 
with the Potsdam proclamation and in 
obedience to directives from Washington 
at a time when the afterglow of the war- 
time alliance between the democracies 
and the Soviet Union had not yet 
entirely faded. 

Since then Japanese Communists have 
been developed into the chief instrument 
by which Russia opposes, confuses, and 
obstructs American policy in Japan. This 
use of native Reds brought about the 
worst crisis of the entire occupation last 
January. Red-dominated unions had 
threatened a general strike aimed at 
wrecking the Japanese economy. Strike 
leaders were in effect advised by occupa- 
tion officials that such a strike could not 
be itted. According to Japanese with 





inside knowledge of Communist maneu- 


vers, the unist-run committee di- 
recting the thereupon contacted 


Soviet personnel in order to seek support. 
One of the unions involved reported 
that “the Soviet authorities said: “You 
should recall the existence of the sixteen 
principles’.”. (On Dec. 18, 1946, the Far 
Eastern Commission proclaimed. sixteen 
“principles” for Japan: one of them satic- 
tioned strikes for “political action.”) The 
Communists were told by a Russian aide 
that the occupation order against the 
strike could safely be disregarded. A 
Communist Central Committee directive 
issued about the same time boasted: “An 
understanding in regard to our strike has 
been made with the Soviet representative 
of the Allied Control Council. Therefore, 
fear of an order from the occupation au- 
thorities is absolutely unnecessary.” 
The Japanese Communists who thus 
dared defy the occupation number only 
about 25,000 although the party claims 
50,000. But they exert an influence out of 
all proportion to their numbers. They run 
newspapers and a great many of the new 
Japanese magazines (the flow of in- 
formation from Soviet sources in Japan 
is double that from occupation sources) . 
organize the usual cultural societies and 
popular fronts, and have founded a youth 





organization and a university. Until oc- 
cupation officials clamped down, the Reds 
organized mass demonstrations in which 
thousands of poor dupes (always esti- 
mated at hundreds of thousands by the 
radical press) carried red flags, shouted 
slogans they didn’t understand—and 
then bowed whenever a symbol of the 
emperor's authority such as the imperial 
limousine appeared. 

Down on the Farm: The Commu- 
nists are now making a strong effort to 
influence the traditionally conservative 
farmers. They were behind recent agita- 
tion to withold desperately needed rice 
from the cities. In the last elections, they 
concentrated on local elections in the 
countryside rather than upon the na- 
tional elections to the Diet. Some “inde- 
pendent” candidates later turned out to 
be Communists. They also are engaged 
in infiltrating Reds and fellow travelers 


into the school system as replacements 
for 120.000 purged Japanese teachers. 

The chief Communist method of exert- 
ing power, however, is by gaining control 
of unions. The usual trick is infiltrating 
the unions with Communist “fractions.” 
But in Japan, where unionism is new and 
confusing, the Reds can use other meth- 
ods as well. For example, they are often 
able to win over the new and unsophisti- 
cated heads of unions. They also special- 
ize in sending to a new union a man who 
knows how to make himself useful. If 
the union wants a bookkeeper or a type- 
writer: he can find one. Presently, he 
gains the key job of secretary. 

Red Cro: The Japanese Congress of 
Industrial Organizations—the most im- 
portant group of unions—is under strong 
Communist influence. Many important 
CLO unions are under actual Communist 
domination. The Reds’ two strongholds 
are the Government Railway Workers 
Union with 540.000 workers and_ the 
Communications Ministry. Employes Un- 
ion with 380,000 members. Here, as all 
over the world. the Communists exert 
their greatest efforts to control the key 
industries by which a country may be 
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Japan’s top Reds, Shiga, Nosaka, and Tokuda follow the Soviet line... 


subjected to quick economic paralysis. 

Last January the Communists gave a 
startling demonstration of the power 
they have acquired through control of 
labor unions. Their first move followed 
the usual Red tactic of exploiting a legiti- 
mate grievance. In this case, it was the 
demands made by government workers 
for higher wages to meet the inflated cost 
of living. The Communists thus organ- 
ized the <All-Japan Government and 
Public Workers’ Jomt Struggle Commit- 
tee. This was quickly expanded to the 
All-Japan Labor Unions’ Joint Struggle 
Committee. The committee included 46 
members. A third of them were Commu- 
nists. Such a minority alone would have 
been sufficient to dominate the commit- 
tee. But the three leaders and active «i- 
rectors of the committee were also con- 
trolled by the Communists. 

The Joint Struggle Committee was set 
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... to Wage Unofficial War Against the American Occupation 
up to carry out Communist tactics and thermore, the occupation is still bound as head of the party for the present at 
strategy. The tactics were to precipitate — by the Far Eastern Commission’s sixteen- any rate. 
a general strike by the nearly 2,000,000 principles directive, by a directive from Sanzo Nosaka, 55, leads the modernist 
workers represented by the committee. the White House ordering the encourage- — wing of the Communist party in opposi 
| The strategy partly aimed at overthrow- ment of unions, and by the Potsdam _ tion to Tokuda. He studied at Keio Uni- 
| ing the conservative Yoshida govern- proclamation. Until those directives are versity, became an economist, and joined 
ment. The demands made by the com- changed, the Japanese Communists will — the Reds when a young man. He fled to 
mittee were therefore set so high that have the pleasure of fighting a man with — Russia in 1931 and has more Soviet back- 
they could not possibly be accepted by one hand tied behind his back, although — ground than any other Japanese Com- 
the government. The strike was thus by their action in the general strike munist. He once served on the executive 
frankly political and this was admitted — threat, the Reds identified themselves as — committee of the Comintern. In 1943 he 
by Yoshio Shiga, one of the top Red the enemies of the United States and went to Yenan, Chinese Communist 
leaders. As justification, the Communists — everything it stands for in Japan. headquarters, and in January 1946 was , 
could always cite the declaration of six- The organization that has challenged allowed to return to Japan. Nosaka is an 
teen principles by the Far Eastern Com- _ the United States is constructed in ortho- intellectual, a quiet man with consider- § 
mission sitting in Washington and its  dox Soviet fashion. There is a National able appeal to Japanese intellectuals. He 
extraordinary encouragement of political Party Congress elected by the faceless is the best-informed Communist about 

; strikes. faithful of the party. It in turn elects — the outside world. He is also the Commu- 

. Prometheus Bound: But Red strat- a twenty-member Central Committee. nist in the most intimate contact with 

egy went far beyond overthrow of the These are the leaders of the party. But the Russians. Although the Tokuda fac- 4 

t Yoshida Cabinet. It was aimed primarily _ the real power, as in the Soviet Union it- tion is at present dominant, when the 

s at wrecking the American occupation by _ self, is vested in a Politburo. Three men _ time comes, Nosaka will probably emerge 

s creating conditions of chaos in Japan. dominate this Political Bureau, imple- as the Kremlin’s man in Japan. 

e The strike would rapidly have produced ment its decisions through the Secre- Yosuio Suiaa, 46, stands between the 

, starvation and civil disorders plus indus- __tariat, and determine the course of Com- Tokuda and Nosaka factions. He shared 

| trial paralysis. This was the culmination munism in Japan. They are: imprisonment with Tokuda but as a 

t of a long period of growing hostility be- Kyvuicut Toxupa, 56, born in Okinawa, matter of policy is inclined to agree with 

v tween the occupation and the Reds. At attended law school, and became a crimi- Nosaka. Shiga has much the same back- 

e first the Communists had assumed—as nal lawyer. He helped found the Japanese ground of early attraction to Commu- 
nism, arrests, and so on as other Jap- 
anese Red leaders. He is a fine lecturer 
and propagandist and possibly has the 
best brain in the CP. Japanese familiar 
with the inner affairs of the party think 
that he is potentially the most dangerous 
man in the movement. > 

Light Indoetrination: The Rus- 
sians’ influence operates largely through 
the Japanese Communist party. But they 
have other methods. Japanese soldiers 
captured in Manchuria are being repatri- 
ated at the rate of 50,000 a month. Many 
are carefully indoctrinated and form a 
link with the Japanese Communists. 
However, this indoctrination generally 

rer se is only skin deep; the Soviets are no 
...in planning demonstrations and strikes to harass the occupation better than anyone else in making a last- 4 
ing impression on the Japanese mind. 

5. did a great part of the Japanese public— Communist party, went to Moscow in On balance, the Soviets have probably 

a that the Americans favored them because 1922 and again in 1926 and 1927. He was _ lost more than they have gained by their 

they had been released from jail and be- arrested three times and was held in indoctrination of repatriates. 

if cause some of them were granted cordial prison from 1928 until he was released by On balance, the Soviets may even- 

d interviews by occupation officials. By the the Americans in 1945. He immediately tually lose more than they will gain by 

:. fall of 1946, however, the Reds had dis- became Secretary-General of the Com- their employment of the Japanese Com- 

- covered their mistake and quickly began munist party, was elected to the Diet in| munist party as an instrument of Rus- 

- to oppose and try to sabotage the occupa- 1946, and reelected last April. sian foreign policy. “The local Reds can 

a tion. Tokuda is an expert rabble-rousing and will be forced to sponsor measures 

‘. The Reds lost the big test of their speaker, dynamic, aggressive, arrogant, obviously against the interests of Japan 

d power posed by the general strike threat. and uncompromising. He is violently anti- __ itself. Furthermore, Communism has lit- 

t- General MacArthur stepped in with a American. He believes in confining lead- tle inherent appeal to the Japanese men- 

ay written order forbidding the strike and ership to a small elite, and is an advocate _ tality. Nearly all occupation officials and 

le promising drastic penalties for a violation of revolutions by violence, a man who Japanese ,leaders believe that the real 

16 of the order. The Russians had not been doesn’t trust the masses and doesn’t like danger from Communism lies in its abil- 

" able to deliver on their promises of sup- popular fronts. This makes him a Marxist ity to thrive on misery and discord. 

- port for the Japanese Communists. And fundamentalist and something of an _ If the Japanese have both food and work, 

t Japanese public opinion since then has anachronism in modern Communism. In _ the Reds will probably sink to the level 

“ taken a decided turn against the Reds. Russia he would probably be regarded of a minor party and a minor threat. 

“a However, the Communists were able to as a Trotskyist. However, his undoubted Hunger and unemployment in Japan will, 

force MacArthur against his wishes to in- sincerity, ‘his strength of character, and of course, offer the Communists their 

“ tervene in internal Japanese affairs. Fur- his long prison record secure his position great opportunity. 
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The GI Legacy in Germany 


The problems of morality, discipline, and 
national prestige which resulted from the 
contact of American GI's with the women 
of occupied Germany made sensational 
news for quite a while after V-E Day. 
Now the sequel to the story is taking form. 
The aftermath is reported in the following 
dispatch from James P. O'Donnell, chief 
of Newsweek’s Berlin bureau: 


Late one afternoon in October 1944, as 
the sun faded behind the ruins of Aachen, 
a 19-year-old German girl who said her 
name was Frederike strode into an isolated 
American command post and calmly an- 
nounced she was pregnant by an American 
soldier. With equal calm the company com- 
mander, who had heard the same tale in 
England, France, and Belgium, asked if 
she knew his name. “Yes.” she replied in 
broken but) carefully rehearsed English. 
“He said his name was Joe.” 

Now two years have passed, and 2,000,- 
000 GI's have flowed over the Rhine and 
back. How many Frederikes did they leave 
behind them? c 

One highly placed source in’ American 
troop headquarters in Frankfurt-am-Main 
estimates the number of Gl-German Halb- 
Amis (half Americans) at 52,000. But 
since no statistical study has been made by 
American authorities, this reporter” has 
spent a fortnight in the American zone 
consulting the best available German rec- 
ords and questioning the German govern- 
mental, welfare, and church officials most 
directly concerned. Surprisingly enough, 
the Germans pitch their estimate consid- 
erably lower—at about 30.000. 

However, there is good reason to believe 
that the most nearly correct estimate is 
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40,000. For German registrars list all chil- 
dren of married women as born in wedlock 
even though the husband has been absent 
for vears at the front. By law the returning 
Wehrmacht husband can contest or accept 
the legitimacy of his wife’s love child. To 
date more than half have accepted. In de- 
feat there is a leaven of tolerance. 

Apparently a large percentage of GI 
children were born to German Frauen 
rather than German Fraulein and _ regis- 
tered as legitimate, since the number 
abandoned by their mothers to public in- 
stitutions is far smaller than those who re- 
main in the home or in some private home. 

Whatever the over-all figure, it is suffi- 
ciently high to lend punch to the acrid 
German observation that if America gets 
into another war on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, it won't be necessary to send any 
troops—just the uniforms. 

Muddled Status: It is not so much 
the number of these children as their status 
which is causing concern to both American 
and German welfare officials. And from 
the point of view of occupation psychology, 
there are also the status and legal rights of 
their unmarried mothers. 

Put bluntly, the American Army in Ger- 
many is still floundering in a moral quag- 
mire created when the sacrament of mar- 
riage was suspended as part of the ideo- 
logical trappings of unconditional sur- 
render. In fairness to the Army command, 
however, it should be pointed out they 
acted and claim to be still acting in def- 
erence to American public opinion. Be that 
as it may, it embarrasses those Germans 
with a pro-American orientation and de- 
lights those who wish us ill. 

The original fraternization ban at- 
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Seeds of a problem, 1945: The end of non-fraternization narrows the distance between GI and Fraulein 


OCCUPATION: 


tempted to apply to sex the same restraints 
the Volstead Act had in mind for alcohol. 
And it had the same results. Perhaps its 
most serious fault was that at the very 
moment of victory and the outset of oc- 
cupation it succeeded, as nothing else 
could, in setting many an American sol- 
dier and the German community in a 
united front on one important issyie against 
the Army command itself. The inevitable 
mass disobedience that ensued destroyed 
the Army’s prestige and morale, a blow 
from which it is only now recovering. 

Psychological Whirlwind: It was 
the lifting of the fraternization — ban, 
however, that got the Army in even 
deeper. It now, for all intents and pur- 
poses, became legally possible to do every- 
thing with the Germam girl except marry 
her. There is no quicker way to reap a psy- 
chological whirlwind in any nation—de- 
feated or not—than to imply that its 
women are good enough to sleep with and 
to breed with but not to commit mattri- 
mony with. The very word fraternization 
had acquired a new and distinct meaning 
not found in any lexicon. 

Perhaps the last straw in bad occupation 
psychology was the carte-blanche given by 
the Army high command’s Information 
and Education Division to an ebullient and 
brash young cartoonist of Stars and Stripes 
named Sheppard. Shep created a bovine 
friulein character dubbed Veronica Dan- 
kesch6n (VD), whose dirndl skirt’ was 
decorated with cute little swastikas and 
who was always out to hornswoggle some 
shining example of democratic Americal 
manhood into her bed. 

From an American Army whose own VD 
statistics revealed that in one unit of 1,000 
men the rate had risen to 1,250 a year, this 
was a hypocrisy that even the majority of 
GI’s could not stomach. The hard-peace 
zealots had stretched the doctrine of col- 
lective guilt beyond the breaking point, 
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and, in the face of American indignation, 
Shep’s cartoons were a bit shamefacedly 
withdrawn. 

MeNarney’s Last Stand: If the ma- 
jority of GI fathers can be accused of a 
certain moral laxity in the sowing of wild 
oats on alien soil, much of the guilt lay 
with the Army policymakers themselves. 
It was the GI’s themselves, thousands of 
whom were by this time fathers and lov- 
ers but not husbands, who beat down the 
barriers, or some of them. This battle is 
now known in occupation annals as Me- 
Narney’s Last Stand. (Gen. Joseph T. Me- 
Narney, the then commanding general, had 
announced that as long as he remained in 
command there would be no GI-German 
marriages in Germany. Although forced 
from this position on Dec. 19, 1946, two 
weeks before he was relieved from duty, he 
managed on the whole to keep his threat.) 

Three legal steps—two already taken 
and the third still vigorously debated— 
mark the gradual solution to the problem 
insofar as there is any solution. 

1—The alien fiancée law, passed by Con- 
eress in June 1946, permitting an Ameri- 
can soldier redeployed to the United States 
to “import” a prospective German bride. 

2—The marriage approval. On Dec. 19, 
1946, the American Army in Germany, un- 
der Circular 181, finally dropped the ban 
and officially sanctioned the banns. 

3—Adoption. For the vast majority of 
GI-German children, the only paternity 
hope they have is for American foster 
parents. But adoption, despite the fact 
that there. are hundreds of Americans in 
the theater eager to adopt them, is not 
legally possible. A GI stationed in Ger- 
many today cannot even adopt his own son. 

Alien Fianeées: Although Congress 
passed this law in June 1946, it was Sep- 
tember before it became operative in Ger- 
many and it was December before the 
first prospective bride boarded an Ameri- 
can Airlines plane in Frankfurt and flew 
to the United States. 

The consulates in 





Berlin, Bremen, 


Munich, and Stuttgart and Vienna are 
daily being stormed by frantic affidavit- 
waving Teutonic damsels, most of whom 
failed to realize that they needed exit per- 
mits from the combined travel security 
board as well as passport visas. Consular 
officials, appreciating the difficulties of 
anybody confronted with the double bu- 
reaucracy of the Army and the State De- 
partment, are now issuing certificates of 
visa application which allow the German 
and Austrian fiancées to secure the two 
magic entries in their passports at the 
same time. Less than 1,000 of a total 
of more than 6,000 have cleared for 
the States. and 90 per cent have gone 
by air. (One-way air ticket Berlin-Los 
Angeles, $527.) ; , 

Until recently the migrant brides-to-be 
were panicked by the time limit of the 
fiancée law, which expires on June 30. 
Those who had little prospect of reaching 
the States by then wondered whether they 
would ever make it unless the law were ex- 
tended. And those who did had only a 90- 
day visitor’s visa granted for the express 
purpose of marrying an ex-serviceman in 
the States. Thus the marriage had to take 
place in three months. ‘ 

However, the State Department came to 
the rescue by opening the regular German 
immigration quota to the prospective 
brides. Still closed to other Germans be- 
cause of the state of war, the quota can 
absorb all of the fiancées and imposes no 
90-day limit. The only requirement is a 
sworn statement from both the fiancé and 
the fiancée that they intend marriage. 
However, that still leaves a potential legal 
humdinger—if the fraulein jilts her Joe, or 
vice versa, does she have to return to the 
Reich? 

German Marriages: Far more difh- 
cult are the matrimonial troubles of the 
occupation soldiers still stationed in Ger- 
many, particularly the hundreds who de- 
liberately reenlisted for the sole purpose 
of being with their German sweethearts. 
One meets them in the consulates, in the 
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chaplains’ offices, and often of a Sunday 
morning in church with their German girls. 
Most of them complain that the Army is 
depriving them of their “constitutional 
rights.” When quizzed, they are a_ bit 
hazy as to just which constitutional rights. 
But their claim that the Army is stalling 
them is supported by the evidence. 

The biggest catch in Circular 181 was 
the “six months and three” clause. No 
soldier stationed in Germany can apply 
for permission to marry a German girl until 
he has less than six and more than three 
months of his tour of duty to serve. Since 
most enlistments are now for the standard 
period of three years, that makes only a 
small minority even eligible to apply. And 
even those eligible have to wait three 
months before permission to marry will be 
granted, and five months before they can 
be married. This is what the Army refers 
to whimsically as the “cooling-off period.” 
When a GI, even by hand-processing his 
own application, manages to squeeze 
through the eye of the needle in the short 
time span allotted, it is in the nature of a 
modern miracle. 

For his bride-to-be has to be screened 
first by the chaplain, then by the unit 
commander, then by the denazification 
Spruchkammer, then by the Counterintelli- 
gence Corps, then by the medics, and 
finally by the combined travel security 
board. By this time she is not only lily- 
white, she is practically bleached. 

Limited Approvals As an inevitable 
result of this mountain of red tape, the 
Army was able to announce at the end 
of April that of a total of about 1,200 
applications from military and _ civilian 
personnel only 335 approvals had been 
granted. 

When the bureaucratic restrictions are 
either loosened or overcome, there will 
undoubtedly be several thousand applica- 
tions. But it is unlikely they will surpass 
or even reach the 6,000 figure of fiancées, 
And the brides and the fiancées constitute 
but a small minority of the German girls 
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who indulged in “serious fraternization” 
with American soldiers. The vast majority 
are left holding the baby. 

Adoption Impasse: There is no legal 
method for any American to adopt any 
child in Germany, be the child German, 
DP, or even all-American. The case of the 
GI who has been frustrated in his attempts 
to adopt his own child is very real. Hun- 
dreds of such cases have already arisen. 

It is impossible because of Military Gov- 
ernment Law No. 2, Section 6 “limitations 
on the jurisdiction of German courts.” This 
law specifically forbids any German court 
to assume jurisdiction in any case, criminal 
or civjl, involving an American or Allied 
national. There is a common-sense reason 
for the existence of such a law. The occupy- 


The problem, 1947: Forsaken fruit 


ing power, having assumed sovereignty, 
could not give jurisdiction over its own 
nationals to the defeated enemy. Interpre- 
tation of this law is so strict that a divorce 
recently granted by a Bavarian court was 
promptly declared invalid because evidence 
revealed that the corespondent was an 
American Army sergeant. 

An unanticipated by-product of this 
law, however, was to make adoption im- 
possible. The only civil gourts in Germany 
today are the German ones (Military Gov- 
ernment courts handle criminal cases only). 
To adopt any child in Germany, an Ameri- 
can citizen must appear before a competent 
court—i.e., a German one. This is ver- 
boten, even’ on a voluntary basis. The 
State Department regulations forbid it to 
issue a visa for any child to enter the 
United States—unless it has been adopted. 
This is the vicious circle that has exasper- 
ated hundreds of Americans in Germany 
who have already informally adopted or- 
phans only to find that they can establish 
no legal claim to them. 

In the various Kinderheime throughout 
the American zone—from the Monikaheim 
in Frankfurt to the Unterhaching Sauglings- 
heim in the outskirts of Munich—the 
story is the same. Each orphanage that this 
reporter visited at random contained from 
100 to 150 orphans, almost all illegitimate. 
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Of these about a quarter were of alleged 
American paternity. 

If legal adoption were made possible, 
most of the several thousand GI babies in 
the German orphanages would be snatched 
up by Americans. Strong pressure is being 
exerted upon the United States Office of 
Military Government by interested Army 
officers, their wives, and in many cases the 
GI's themselves, not only for ‘the right to 
adopt GI-German offspring, but German 
and DP orphans. It is likely that Military 
Government would long since have yielded, 
save for one thing. 

To allow German courts jurisdiction or 
legal competence in matters involving Al- 
lied nationals—even when the Allied na- 
tionals appear. voluntarily—sets a prece- 





of GI’s in Monikaheim orphanage 
to) 


dent. This precedent could be the entering 
wedge which in time might confront Mili- 
tary Government with the following knotty 
problem: 

Under American law—specifically the 
Nationality Act of 1940, Section 205— 
American citizenship devolves on a “child 
born out of wedlock, provided the pa- 
ternity is established during minority, by 
legitimation or adjudication of a competent 
court.” 

Joe Regrets: As a result of the pecul- 
iar morality of the nonfraternization edict 
and the subsequent marriage ban, many 
an unmarried German mother has inher 
possession a letter from a GI Lothario 
blandly admitting paternity, coupled with 
his pious regrets that there is nothing he 
can legally do about it. The GI lover has 
probably long since returned home and 
forgotten all about little Frederike in 
Unterammergau. But if Frederike ever 
gets her day to wave that letter in a 
competent court, she coufd take a long 
step toward establishing a strong Ameri- 
can citizenship claim for her offspring. 

Meanwhile, the old principle of the 
Code Napoléon holds sway—la recherche 
de la paternité est interdite (inquiry into 
paternity is forbidden). Both the Army 
and the State Department would like to 
keep it that way. As a psychological sop 


for Frederike, some of the more soft- 
hearted of our officials in Bavarian Mili- 
tary Government and the Munich consu- 
late have cooked up a brand-new scheme. 
Any GI father whose conscience is ailing 
him may now make an affidavit of “volun- 
tary paternity” and deposit it at the Amer- 
ican consulate. Its legal weight is nil. But 
if it makes the GI, Frederike, or, for that 
matter, the consulate feel any better about 
an admittedly sticky situation, it is prob- 
ably all for the good. 

Orphans, Ine.: A more direct attack 
on the problem—though admittedly only 
a minor one and no permanent solution— 
has come, interestingly, from Frederike’s 
rival, the American wife. In addition to in- 
dividual efforts to adopt GI offspring, de- 
pendent wives have also begun, in Frank- 
furt, the only organized effort to care for 
the GI’s legacy. 

“Orphans, Incorporated,” is a loosely 
organized amateur group of about twenty 
Army wives and five War Department ci- 
vilians who are working actively to supply 
five of Frankfurt’s 21 orphanages with the 
most essential foods, medicines, and ar- 
ticles of clothing. It is supported by do- 
nations from American military and _ ci- 
villian personnel stationed in the Frank- 
furt area, and recently by shipments from 
churches in the States. It has the en- 
thusiastic support of Army chaplains. 

In fact, it was the brain child of a for- 
mer Frankfurt chaplain, Capt. Thomas 
Joseph O'Dea. One evening last fall Father 
O'Dea was strolling near the enormous 
Casino officers’ mess at Military Govern- 
ment Headquarters in the former I. G. 
Farben building. He spotted two nuns, 
cowled in dyed GI clothing, silently carting 
away garbage and leavings from the mess 
backdoor. He followed them through the 
streets of Frankfurt to the Monikaheim 
at the other end of the city. 

He discovered there, in a typical Frank- 
furt orphanage, that almost 40 per cent of 
the children were of assumed GI paternity. 

Father O'Dea got moving. In the name 
of the GI children, he began eliciting 
contributions which actually went to all 
orphans in the Monikaheim, and later in 
other foundling homes. By March, the one- 
man crusade had attracted others, the 
title “Orphans, Incorporated,” was coined, 
and a constitution drawn up. 

Although Father O'Dea is now rede- 
ployed, the organization he left behind is 
burgeoning. The dependent wives who 
have taken over are making up in en- 
thusiasm for what they lack in professional 
skill as welfare workers. Their favorite ce- 
vice for knocking down contributions is 
the chain letter, addressed to church or- 
ganizations in the States. 

The sponsors of “Orphans, Incorpo- 
rated,” impressed by the size of the job 
that they have only been able to dip into, 
are sending to troop commanders in other 
American-zone cities copies of their con- 
stitution with the appeal that similiar or- 
ganizations be created in other areas. 
Like the widow’s mite, it isn’t much, but 
it’s something. 


Newsweek, June 16, 1947 
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“Grading Tobacco, Leaf by Leaf,”’ painted by Joseph Hirsch 


FINE TOBACCO 


ts what counts ina cigarette 
a 


“At the auctions, I’ve seen the makers of Lucky Strike 
buy fine tobacco—good, ripe, mellow tobacco.”’ 
—A. G. Irvin, 14 years an independent tobacco warehouseman. 


“I've seen the makers of Luckies buy that ripe, mild 
leaf—really fine tobacco.” 


—P.W. Joyner, 17 years an independent tobacco auctioneer. 


“Season after season, I’ve seen American buy ripe, 
mild tobacco—tobacco that’s really fine.”’ 
—C. L. Saunders, 28 years an independent tobacco buyer. 


and Lucky Strike 
means FINE TOBACCO! 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed—So Free and Easy on the Draw 
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NOVA SCOTIA: 


Deep, Deep the Treasure 


For generations, tourist-conscious Nova 
Scotians have nourished the legend that 
the fabulous pirate, Captain William Kidd, 
buried part of his treasure on the Canadian 
coast before he was hanged at Execution 
Dock, London, in 1701.* The legend was 
based on the belief that Kidd’s ship 
often dodged imto the island-screened 
coves of Mahone Bay, 45 miles south- 
west of Halifax, N. S.. to be scraped 
and provisioned with fresh water and 
game. The bay was named after the 
French word “mahonne,” a low and 
rakish craft used by coast pirates. 

The legend took deep root in 1795, 
when three young men (Jack Smith, Tony 
Vaughan, and Daniel MacGinnis) were 
puzzled by marks on an oak tree on mile- 
long Oak Island in the bay. A horizontal 





Brown Bros. 


Kidd’s loot: Can bulldozers find it? 


limb, 16 feet above the ground, had been 
lopped off. Its stump showed marks where 
a block and tackle had been hung. On the 
ground beneath was a depression, 13 feet 
in diameter. The trio decided to dig. At 
a depth of 10 feet, they found a layer 
of oak planks; at 20 feet, a second layer 
of oak; at 30 feet, a third. When the work 
became tiring, they sought help. Main- 
landers refused, believing the island 
haunted. 

Old Failures: In 1803, a Truro com- 
pany started digging again. At every 10 
feet, a new layer was found. One was of 
charcoal spread over coconut fiber; another 
at 90 feet, was of ship’s putty. At 95 feet, 
the diggers found a flat stone bearing a 
curious inscription which one optimist 
translated as “ten feet below two billion 
pounds lie buried.” (Taken to Halifax, the 
stone disappeared in 1928.) At 98 feet, the 
shaft was flooded and work stopped. 





*About £14,000 of Kidd's treasure was recovered 
rom his ship and from a cache on Gardiners 
d, off the east end of Long Island, N. Y. 


Newsweek, June 16, 1947 
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In 1849, a new syndicate, using a pod 
auger (like an oil drill), brought up three 
gold links “resembling a wateh chain” 
from a hard object struck at 108 feet. 
This ‘shaft and others sunk in 1850, 1865 
and 1874 were also flooded. In 1893, 
Frederick L. Blair, now Registrar of Pro- 
bate at Amherst, N.S., claimed to have 
brought up ae tiny piece of parchment, 
bearing the letters “W” and “I.” from a 
depth of 157 feet. He kept on digging for 
ten vears and still holds the crown rights 
for treasure hunting on Oak Island. 

New Tries: Meanwhile, another search 
for Kidd’s treasure started on the main- 
land at Sunnybrook, 5 miles away. John 
Faulkenham, working on the construction 
of the Intercolonial Railway, dreamed that 
Kidd’s treasure was in a cave, with a drain 
leading from the cave to a pool. In 1879, 
he found a rock-walled drain and began 
digging for the cave and‘ treasure. In 
1945, his son John, of Dalton, N.H.; 
prompted by a fortune teller. took a vaca- 
tion from his lumber-contracting business 
and started digging at Sunnybrook. 

Resort owners at nearby Chester hap- 
pily expect furious digging this summer at 
Sunnybrook and Oak Island. Faulkenham, 
now 77, started last week, with a bulldozer 
and four helpers. A new syndicate, formed 
by Edward Reichart of New York, plans 
to use heavy machinery on Oak Island, 
now owned by Gilbert D. Hedden of 


Madison, N. J. 


PARLIAMENT: 


The American ‘Occupation’ 


In 1938, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King shocked ardent imperialists by re- 
fusing to let Britain train Royal Air Force 
personnel in Canada unless they trained 
under Canadian command. During the 
war, he modified his stand, permitting 
British, other dominion, and United States 
troops to operate under their own com- 
mands within Canada. 

Last week, King’s government stirred 
up a hornet’s nest of protests by intro- 
ducing into Parliament a bill to permit 
United States troops in Canada in peace- 
time to have their own military courts for 
disciplinary measures. Harry G. Archibald, 
socialist-CCF member, said the bill would 
settle Canada’s vexatious controversy over 
a new flag. “All they will have to do is 
add nine more stars to the United States 
flag.” (Canada has nine provinces.) CCF-er 
Stanley Knowles declared that the presence 
of American troops in Canada, while called 
cooperation, was not dissimilar to the 
occupation by Russian troops of European 
countries. 

Asked to give the number and locations 
of United States troops in Canada, Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Louis St. Laurent 
said it was well known a small contingent 
was stationed at Churchill, Man., on the 
shore of Hudson Bay. He declined to give 
the number or location of other units. 

On June 6, the CCF effort to spike 
the bill was defeated by a vote of 104 to 26. 
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ARGENTINA: 


An End to the Feuding 


President Truman announced on June 3 
that he had reviewed with the Argentine 
Ambassador the steps that Argentina had 
taken “in fulfillment of its commitments” 
and that he was now ready to resume dis- 
cussion of a hemisphere defense treaty. 
The next day Assistant Secretary of State 
Spruille Braden resigned. On June 5 George 
S. Messersmith, Ambassador to Argentina, 
followed suit. On June 9 the President 
nominated Norman Armour, veteran dip- 
lomat, to succeed Braden as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. Six years of misun- 
derstanding between Argentina and the 
United States were ended—at least of- 
ficially. Edward Weintal, Newswerrk’s 
diplomatic correspondent, sends these high- 
lights on the situation: 


The double Braden-Messersmith resig- 
nation brings to a close a feud which has 
few parallels in the history of the State 
Department. It began as an honest differ- 
ence on United States tactics to be pur- 
sued in Argentina; it gradually degenerat- 
ed into a personal row in the course of 
which both protagonists were apt to forget 
that there was no difference between them 
as to the objective of United States policy 
in Argentina —the elimination of Nazi 
influences. Farmer Secretary of State 
Byrnes once rebuked the two men: 
“Both of you agree that Perén has not 
complied with the Chapultepec provi- 
sions. Until at least one of you tells me 
that he has, there is no reason for a 
change in policy.” 

Neither Braden nor Messersmith was 
particularly tactful in pursuing 
their quarrel. Braden exposed 
himself and the United States to 
charges of interfering in Argen- 
tine domestic affairs. Messersmith 
was not above seeking the sup- 
port of Congress for his theories, 
which were opposed by his own 
State Department. 

Messersmith tried to make up 
for his unpopularity in the State 
Department by playing on Sena- 
tor Vandenberg’s active dislike 
of Braden. The senator has nev- 
er forgiven Braden for canceling 
the Inter-American Conference 
of Foreign Ministers, scheduled 
for Oct. 20, 1945, at Rio de Janei- 
ro, without consulting either the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee or the other American re- 
publics. 

Better Late: The Braden- 
Messersmith feud should have 
been settled a long time ago. See- 
retary Byrnes always found a 
plausible excuse for postponing 
the inevitable moment. When 
Marshall succeeded Byrnes, Un- 
der Secretary Acheson warned his 
new chief that nothing short of a 
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double resignation would ever settle the 
problem. 

The Argentine Government simplified 
Marshall’s task. On May 23 Foreign, Min- 
ister Bramuglia announced that eight Nazi 
leaders still in Argentina were being de- 
ported. Though Braden was still doubtful 
whether this act should be interpreted as 
compliance with the Chapultepec require- 
ments, President Truman and Marshall 
seized the cue. On June 3 the President 
received the Argentine Ambassador Oscar 
Ivanissevich. After the interview he an- 
nounced the United States was prepared to 
resume discussions of a Western Hemi- 
sphere defense pact which had been sus- 
pended because of Argentina’s failure to 
rid itself of Nazi influences as required by 
the Chapultepec conference of March 1945. 

No Honeymoon: No one in the State 
Department is willing to predict that the 
Braden-Messersmith resignations mark the 
beginning of an Argentine-United States 
honeymoon. The purely negative opposi- 
tion to Perén is merely giving way to a 
normal relationship between the two coun- 
tries. 

The resignations are likely to have more 
effect on United States Latin American 
policy in general than on specific relations 
with Argentina. The bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy in Congress could not be extended to 
Latin American affairs as long as the State 
Department was divided against itself. 
Marshall could hardly hope to get Van- 
denberg’s support for a joint Latin Amer- 
ican policy as long as Braden headed that 
phase of the department’s activities. Al- 
though there is no direct. evidence, there is 
little doubt that Vandenberg was consulted 
on the Braden-Messersmith move, and 
may now be willing to extend the principle 
of bipartisanship to Latin American affairs. 
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Rebels’ choice: A decisive stand or dissolution 


PARAGUAY: 


Defeat in the Swamps 


Practically all the news of the lon 
drawn-out Paraguayan revolution his 
reached the outside world indirectly an! 
through one or the other of the interest: ./ 
parties. This week NEWSWEEK received “a 
firsthand report on the present military 
situation, cabled by a correspondent wh» 
has been in Asuncion, the capital, and with 
government forces in the field: 


The revolt caught President Morinigo’s 
government by surprise, and the rebels 
were able to advance southward from their 
headquarters at Concepcién across the 
Ypané River. The terrain here is mostly 
swamp, broken by islands of jungle. I! 
took me three days by jeep, horse, and ox 
cart to reach the river from the govern. 
ment’s field headquarters at San Pedro. 

There are three passes across this terri 
tory: one near and parallel to the Para- 
guay River, the other two at 20-mile in- 
tervals to the east. The rebels closed the 
two western passes and advanced by the 
easternmost one, taking Tacuati. 

The government sent all available troops 
northward to block the rebels in the passes. 
At the central pass they dug 13 miles of 
trenches and fortifications. The rebels 
built strong fortifications 75 miles away. 

The Counterblow: Meanwhile a new 
division was being organized in Rosario 
and on May 8 a government counterof- 
fensive began. Infantry and cavalry moved 
against the rebels’ defenses at the passes. 
Heavy rains brought operations to a stand- 
still. Then the rain stopped, and the gov- 
ernment forces captured Tacuati and 
flanked the easternmost column of rebels 
This forced those in the center 
and on the west to fall back also. 

Government troops finally 
reached the river at three points. 
Other loyal forces are advancing 
through the Chaco on the west to 
a point above Concepcién, hop- 
ing to cut off the rebel retreat to 
the north. And on the east an- 
other column is moving to block 
the road to Brazil. Several rebel 
leaders are said already to have 
fled into Brazil. 

On June 2 loyal troops began 
the final phase of military opera- 
tions by crossing the Ypané just 
north of Tacuati, again outflank- 
ing the rebels. The decision will 
be reached here. The rebel army 
will have either to make a de- 
cisive stand or dissolve into the 
swamps and jungle. 

The government forces have su- 
periority in numbers and mortars 
and artillery, which the rebels 
lack. The loyalists’ morale is ex- 
cellent. They have lost fewer than 
30 dead during the offensive so 
far. I estimate that*it will take 
twenty days at the most to ter- 
minate military operations. 


Newsweek, June 16, 1947 














RCA Miniature Tubes enhance the tonal brilliance of RCA Victor Globe Trotter portable radios. 


She shall have music wherever she goes! 


wherever you go with an KCA Victor 
Globe Trotter portable radio you'll 
enjoy richness and clarity of tone—vol- 
ume enough for outdoor dancing>made 
possible through tiny tubes. 


Miniature tubes save valuable space 
in small radios — space that can be used 
for larger and better loudspeakers and 
for longer lasting, radio-engineered 
RCA batteries. 


These miniature tubes were devel- 
oped by RCA Laboratories—a world 
center of radio and electronic research 
—and long a leader in development of 
electron tubes for all purposes, 





At RCA Laboratories, the same re- 
search, experimentation and advance- 
ment that resulted in these improved 
tubes, keep all RCA products and serv- 
ices at the top in their particular fields. 


When you buy a product bearing the 
name RCA or RCA Victor—a radio set, 
television receiver, Victrola radio- 
phonograph, a radio tube or phono- 
graph record — you get one of the finest 
products of its kind that science has yet 
achieved. Victrola" T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. Listen to the RCA 


Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, over NBC. 





Ideal traveling companions. (1) 
RCA Victor “Globe Trotter” port- 
able radio — operates on AC, DC, 
or batteries. (2) RCA Victor “Es- 
cort’—has a batterv you can re- 
charge from any ordinary AC 
electric outlet. (3) RCA Victor 
“Solitaire’—less than 6% inches tall! 
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The Edens: Taller than he is? 


Like Father: ANTHONY EDEN and his 
son, Nicnowas, already taller than his fa- 
mous father, attended the Fourth of June 
celebrations at Eton College, Windsor. 
Eden’s first son, Simon, was killed in a 
1945 Burma plane crash. 


Mad Money: In the Beverly Hills Jus- 
tice Court Frank Sinatra agreed to pay 
$9,000 to Lee Mortimer, columnist, in 
settlement of the $25,000 Mortimer sued 
for after Sinatra punched him outside 
Ciro’s restaurant in Hollywood (Nrews- 
week, April 21). An assault charge against 
Sinatra was dropped when Mortimer ex- 
plained he had “received satisfaction,” and 
Sinatra expressed “keen regret over the 
whole affair.” Intimates of the singer said 
his bill for the one punch might go much 
higher, including such items as $12.500 in 
lawyers’ fees, $2,000 for detectives Sinatra 
hired to line up evidence, and $2,000 for 
publicity agents. 


Born: An 114-pound boy, Joe Louis Jr., 
to Marva Trotter and Jor Lovis, on 
May 28 in Mexico City. Reports of the 
birth forced Louis, in California, to dis- 
close that he had remarried his wife last 
July—although he said he didn’t “exactly 
recall” the place or date of the ceremony. 
They were first married in 1935, and di- 
vorced in 1945. The Louises have a daugh- 
ter, Jacqueline, 4. 


Gift: Mrs. Tuomas W. Lamont last week 
presented $500,000 to her alma mater, 
Smith College, for the William Allan Neil- 
son Endowment for the increase of faculty 
salaries. The fund drive was opened by 
Mrs. Lamont last year with an_ initial 
donation of the same amount. Including 
the gifts to Smith, the Lamonts have con- 
tributed $3,500,000 to cultural institutions 
in the past sixteen months. 
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Estate: In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., last week, 
the executors of the estate of FRANKLIN D. 
Roosevett filed a first accounting of ad- 
ministration. The value of the estate was 
set at $1,943,888.86, or about $100,000 
over the original estimate. The increase is 
due to the sale of various items, such as 
the famous stamp collection, at higher 
than assessed valuation. More than $400,- 
000 has already been paid in taxes. The 
executors asked the Surrogate’s Court of 
Dutchess County to rule on the distribu- 
tion of the former President’s confidential 
papers, which were in the White House 
at the time of his death. The most secret 
documents are still in the custody of 


. President Truman, while 102 crates, 37 


boxes, and 16 filing cabinets of material 
are in temporary storage at Hyde Park. 


Without Benefit: Two months ago in 
St. Louis, ArtHur Morris, 19-year-old 
former sailor from New York City, was 
sentenced to a four-year term for burglary. 
On June 3 he faced a similar charge, but 
was acquitted in 25 minutes. The same 
judge presided in both cases. The dif- 
ference: In April Morris was represented 
by counsel; in June he acted as his own 
attorney. He must still serve the four- 
year term. 


Adopted: In Hollywood, actress Evetyn 
Keyes and her husband, director Joan 
Huston, announced the adoption of Pablo 
Albarran, 13-year-old orphan they met on 
a recent location trip to Mexico. 

Joan Crawrorp, who divorced her third 
husband in 1946, last week announced the 
adoption of two babies; Cynthia, three 
months, and Cathy, two months. Miss 
Crawford has two other adopted children, 
Christina, 8, and Christopher, 4. 





e Associated Press Photos 
Ho Ham: In Philadelphia, a 5-year- 
old student, bored by graduation ex- 
ercises, fell asleep with his kinder- 
garten diploma clutched in his hand. 
His classmates, however, exhibited 
polite interest m the ceremony. 





Baker: A new husband 


Married: JosEPpHINE Baxer, 41, Amer- 
ican Negro dancer, and Jo Bovttion, 
white orchestra leader; at St. Cyprien, 
France, June 3. The couple are en route to 
Buenos Aires to fulfill a theater engage- 
ment. Miss Baker, who was reported dead 
in Casablanca during the war, has been 
married three times before. Only her first 
husband, a jockey whom she married when 
she was 14, was a Negro; her second was 
Count Pepito de Albertini, who died in 
1937, and the third was Jean Lion, a 
French stockbroker whom she married thie 
same year. 


Died: Wuapvystaw Raczkiewicz, 62, ex- 
President of the Polish government-in- 
exile; of leukemia, in North Wales, June 4. 
Raczkiewicz, who was governor of Pomorze 
province at the outbreak of the war, 
escaped capture and fled to Angers, near 
Paris, where he headed the émigré govern- 
ment until the fall of France. Arriving 
safely in England, Raczkiewicz headed the 
Polish government in London until pro- 
visions were made to set up a new regime 
in Warsaw. 

James E. Acate, 69, British author an 
acid-penned dramatic critic of The London 
Sunday Times since 1923; in London, June 
6. Once a cotton-mill owner, Agate turned 
to writing to escape the boredom of selling 
yards of calico while “hating every yard.” 
He was the first dramatic critic for tlic 
BBC, and wrote for The Daily Express 
and The Tatler. 

Peter Dewar, 76, retired chairman o! 
John Dewar & Sons, Ltd.; in London. 
June 4. Dewar was the nephew of Lord 
Dewar, millionaire. sportsman, whom lhe 
succeeded as chairman in 1930. Dewar was 
a pioneer in making the world Scotcli- 
whisky conscious, by opening branches of 
his firm in India, Australia, and South 
Africa. An inveterate traveler, he mae 
almost 100 trips to the United States and 
circled the globe at least eight times. 
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Start by plane from your nearest 
airport. Next day you're in a 
foreign vacation paradise, modern, 
yet spangled with the glories of 
past centuries. You'll follow the 
intrepid footsteps of Pizzaro, live 
in modern, hospitable hotels, relax 
in romantic mountain inns, play 
in lands where you ll find sunny 
beaches a step from some of the 
finest skiing on earth. 

Glamour? You'll breath it, eat 
it, and come home wearing it. 
Glamour? Panagra packs more of 
it into a short vacation than you 
dreamed could exist . . . speeding 
you to Panama. Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and 
Argentina. 


This is the adventure you've had 
coming all your life. Now is the 
time to enjoy it. There’s a special 
discount on Panagra vacation fares.* 
Seats on Panagra’s luxury 4-engine 
planes are available . . . the 
wonderland’s ready ... . isn’t it 
high time to call your travel agent 
and have yourself one whale of 
a South American vacation? 

* 20% off two one-way fares. Effective 


May 1 to September 30, 1947. 
Tickets good for 90 days. 


Enjoy scenes like this one in the Chilean- Argentine Lake 
District ; or ski the fast, above-timber-line terrain of the 
Andes— it all adds up to a miracle in vacation variety. 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. e Serving the Americas Since 1928 


For descriptive folder, full information on the Panagra sound-and-color motion picture 
This is South America,” or reservations, see your Travel Agent or nearest Pan 
American World Airways Office or write Panagra, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 











Light on Breast Surgery 


The first surgical correction of the fe- 
male breast was performed in Europe in 
the seventeenth century when a_ barber 
removed both breasts from a woman who 
suffered pain and embarrassment because 
of their extreme weight. 

It was not until the 1890s that the 
problem of breast deformity was taken 
seriously by the surgical profession in both 
Europe and the United States. Even then, 
conservative doctors were reluctant to ad- 
mit a need for the so-called “cosmetic” 
or vanity reconstruction. 

But within the last decade, professional 
respect for mammaplasty (constructive 
breast surgery) has increased amazingly. 
Specialists once scornful of breast repair 
now realize the profound physiological and 
psychological importance of what may ap- 
pear to be feminine vanity. Articles on 
sex hormones have opened up a frank 
discussion on correct breast contours. Re- 
ports that breast cancer is responsible for 
the second highest mortality figure for 
this disease have made women newly con- 
scious of this important organ. 

This week, Dr. Else K. La Roe, a New 
York plastic surgeon and author of “The 
Breast Beautiful” in 1940 (Newsweek, 
Sept. 23, 1940), is bringing out a second 


A breast operation by a seventeenth-century European barber, and Dr. La Roe performing a recent operation 


book, “Care of the Breast,”* an explicit 
treatment of subjects once taboo or little 
known. It includes fully illustrated chap- 
ters on the architecture of the breast, how 
to recognize changes or peculiarities, dis- 
eases of and injuries to the breast, latest 
methods of breast examination, and the 
importance of properly fitted brassieres. 

But it is im the last chapter on recon- 
structive breast surgery that Dr. La Roe’s 


*CaRE OF THE Breast. By Dr. Else K. La Roe. 
240 pages, illustrated. Froben Press. $3.75. 
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book makes its most popular appeal. Here 
the 47-year-old, fair-haired plastic sur- 
geon, German-born and Heidelberg-trained, 
explains certain surgical techniques, con- 
ceived in Europe, which, since her arrival 
in America in 1933, have roused consid- 
erable medical discussion. 

The Patient: In the last ten years, 
says Dr. La Roe, there has been a notable 
change in the age of the woman who for 
cosmetic or health reasons has had breast 
plastic work. Before the second world war, 
the age ranged from 30 to 40. Women with 
uncomfortable hypertrophic (abnormally 
large) breasts often weighing 10 to 12 
pounds (the normal weight is 114 to 2 
pounds), or those disfigured by unwise 
reducing, prolonged nursing, or too tight 
brassieres, frequently postponed the opera- 
tion until the middle years. 

Today, the average patient’s age is 
somewhere between 20 and 30. Dr. La Roe 
explains this change by (1) competition of 
sweater and pin-up girls, (2) pictures of 
South Sea Island beauties with conic 
breasts, and (3) the feminine urge to 
appear to the best possible advantage 
to sweethearts and husbands returning 
from war service. 

A wise doctor, listening carefully to 
these surface reasons, will see beneath 
them the real history of acute suffering. 
Not only is there intense discomfort in 


Courtesy Davis & Geck 


continually carrying enlarged, pendulous 
breasts, but there is often dangerous pres- 
sure on the diaphragm, heart, and lungs. 
In many instances, the posture is stooped 
until curvature of the spine occurs. Bras- 
siere straps supporting the great weight 
cut deep, scarring welts into the tender 
shoulder skin. In hot weather, perspiration 
beneath the breasts produces a skin con- 
dition which may develop into chronic 
eczema. 

Furthermore, this abnormal weight often 


causes severe psychological disturbance. 
From embarrassment in wearing a reveal- 
ing bathing suit or evening gown, a woman 
often develops an inferiority sense which 
may change into a dangerous isolation 
neurosis. Her chance of getting marrie 
or of getting and keeping a job may be 
greatly reduced. 

It is always imperative to tell the pro- 
spective breast patient that there will be a 
scar after the operation, if only of hair- 
line dimension. And the overweight wom- 
an with pendulous breasts who expects 
her whole body to be streamlined after 
the reconstructive breast surgery must be 
made to understand that her future bod, 
weight will depend on her eating and ex- 
ercise habits. 

No Cause for Cancer: “They say a 
breast operation may cause cancer,” al- 
most every prospective patient whispers. 
The answer is no—no more than surgery 
on any other part of the body will cause 
this disease. To the contrary, Dr. La Roe 
says, “A pendulous breast may be a poten- 
tial factor in the formation of a malignant 
tumor: arteries, veins, and lymphatics are 
overstretched . . . connective tissue is brok- 
en down, and the excretory ducts are of- 
ten obliterated; the acquired predisposition 
for malignancy is thus established.” 

“Will I ever be able to nurse babies,” 
is the next question. That, Dr. La Roe 





Haggett 


replies, depends on the kind of breast sur- 
gery that you have. 

The most common technique is_ the 
two-stage mammaplasty with free trans- 
plantation of the nipple and areola (pig- 
mented area around the nipple), first re- 
ported by Dr. Max Thorek, now of Chi- 
cago, in 1921, 

A horizontal incision is made beneath 
each breast. Excess ‘tissues, including fat- 
ty, connective, and glandular elements. 
are removed, and a normal-sized breast, 
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on the site of the amputa- 
tion, using the ‘remaining 
breast as a source of graft. 
At least three years must 
elapse before this is at- 
tempted, and the most ac- 
curate tests must be per- 
formed to make sure that 
no cancer is present either 
in the other breast or any- 
where else in the body. 
Described simply, the 





Stamp of Approval: To coincide with the 
centennial convention of the American Medical 
Association, this special stamp went on sale for 
the first time at Atlantic City, N.J., on June 9. 
It is special-delivery size and maroon in color. 


proportional to the patient’s figure, is 
formed. The newly constructed breast. is 
suspended on the great muscle of the 
chest, the nipple and areola are trans- 
planted in the desired location, and the 
skin is adjusted to the reconstructed 
breast. Half the work is done in the first 
operation, the remainder in a second three 
to four weeks later. When the nipple and 
the areola are completely severed from 
the breast, the woman can no longer nurse 
a child. 

In Dr. La Roe’s opinion, this operation 
with free transplantation of the nipple 
and areola should never be performed on 
a woman whose sex maturity has not 
ended. Instead, she uses a “slanting” 
technique in which the nipple and areola 
remain attached to the underlying breast 
tissues. With this method, she claims, the 
woman can hope to nurse her child. 

One-Stage Operation: In the La Roe 
technique, a circular incision is made 
around the areola, the entire skin covering 
the breast is loosened, and a wedge-shaped 
section of Ussue is removed from above the 
breast. Using a “slanting” technique to 
avoid the two main blood vessels to the 
breast—the internal mammary and_ the 
lateral thoracic—Dr. La Roe removes ad- 
ditional tissue below and to the side. The 
newly modeled breast is anchored to the 
ereat chest muscle, and the skin is drawn 
over the reconstructed breast. The areola 
and nipple, still attached to the breast 
tissue, are tailored to fit’ the surround- 
ing skin. 

Dr. La Roe’s operation, previously re- 
ported in The American Journal of Sur- 
gery, Is one-stage, is usually performed in 
about two hours, and permits the patient 
to leave the hospital within four days. 

The woman who has had one breast 
completely removed because of malignant 
tumor usually feels mutilated and emo- 
tionally distressed. Breastlike forms are 
made of thin elastic, but they sometimes 
irritate the skin and are a constant. re- 
minder of the patient’s deformity. 

For these women, Dr. La Roe has de- 
vised a technique called the “tunnel graft” 
operation, in which a new breast is built 
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: tunnel graft —_ technique 
Acme works this way: The nor- 


mal breast is fastened by 
a skin flap to a vertical in- 
cision at the site of the 
amputation. The skin-flap 
graft is drawn through the 
tunnel and implanted in 
the amputation area. With- 
in three to four weeks, a 
second operation is performed in which the 
grafted breast is divided and a new breast 
reshaped according to size. The skin is 
shirred to represent a nipple, and proper 
coloring of the areola is achieved by 
tattooing with a color mixture. 

When the normal breast is too small 
to be used as a source of graft, fatty tissue 
from the thigh or abdomen can be trans- 
planted to the amputation site. This re- 
construction of the breast is comparatively 
new, but more than a dozen such opera- 
tions have been successfully performed. 


Pharaoh Had a Remedy 


Since ancient times, extracts of seeds of 
the Arabic khella, a plant that grows wild 
in Eastern Mediterranean regions, have 
been used by the Egyptians as an anti- 
spasmodic in kidney and bladder ailments. 
The drug, khellin, seems to cause conspic- 
uous and prolonged relaxation of the 
smooth muscles of the intestines, uterus, 
bile ducts, bronchial tubes, and ureters. 

Last week in the British journal, Lan- 
cet, four members of the faculty of medi- 
cine of Fuad I University, Cairo, reported 
even more definite use of khellin in the 
treatment of heart disease and chronic 
bronchial asthma. 

In 150 patients with angina pectoris, 
khellin, either by muscular injection or by 
mouth, has brought extremely encouraging 
results, according to Drs. G. V. Anrep, 
M. R. Kenawy, G. S. Barsoum, and 
G. Mishrahy. The drug dilates the blood 
vessels of the heart without reducing the 
blood pressure or increasing the heart beat. 

Complete and_ prolonged relief from 
bronchial asthma came to 41 out of 45 
sufferers after a single intramuscular in- 
jection of khellin. Given daily by mouth 
or injections, it reduced the number and 
severity of even the most stubborn asth- 
matic attacks. Khellin’s action in bronchial 
asthma is not so prompt as that of adren- 
alin or ephedrine (the classic remedies) , 
but it is more lasting, the doctors pointed 
out. Since it has no effect on the general 
blood pressure, it can be safely adminis- 
tered to even the weakest patient. 





Heavenly Hobby 


A Christmas gift book on astronomy 
started a 16-year-old Ohio boy on his way 
as a discoverer of comets. With the money 
earned by picking 900 quarts of straw- 
berries on his father’s farm at Scott's 
Crossing, near Delphos, Leslie Copus Pel- 
tier bought a 2-inch spyglass-type tele- 
scope. He set it up on a wooden tripod, 
looked for fluctuations in the light of 
certain stars, and sent in his reports to the 
Harvard headquarters of the American 
Association of Variable Star Observers. 
So regular were his amateur contributions 
that when he was 20, in 1920, Harvard 
sent him a 4-inch telescope. 

Still doing his regular farm chores, Pel- 
tier built his first observatory, a 10-foot- 
square frame building with sliding dome. 
By 1924 he could return Harvard’s tele- 
scope, for Princeton University offered 
him a 6-inch lens. With it he discovered 
ten new comets. One of them, recorded in 
all astronomy records as Peltier’s Comet 
of 1936, turned out to be among the bright- 
est of this century. Peltier has also dis- 
covered two new stars and made 70,000 
observations on the variable stars. 

Peltier completed only three years of high 
school, but this week, at the commence- 
ment exercises of Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, his con- 
tributions were recognized by the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of science in astron- 
omy. 

Dr. Peltier is modest about his astro- 
nomical work, which he regards as a hobby 
along with gardening and_ photography. 
At 47, he lives in Delphos (population 
5,746) with his wife and two young sons. 
He earns a living designing the toys, rock- 
ing chairs, and juvenile furniture which 
the Delphos Bending Co. makes from 
native hardwoods. He says his present ob- 





Peltier and his observatory 
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servatory, in the back yard of his home, 
is the only one of its kind in the world. 
The telescope is mounted on a turntable 
which Peltier can steer with a handwheel 
to the desired direction in the skies dur- 
ing his daily two to six hours on his heav- 
enly hobby. 


Visitor From Outer Space 


Because the little planets are light. they 
may be swerved from their courses when they 
come near a major planet. This makes their 
behavior somewhat erratic. and there is no as- 
surance that one of them may not some day 
collide with the earth. 

—NEWSWEEK, Jan. 27, 1947 


On the night of Feb. 12 something did 
hit the earth. The crash made no imme- 
diate news because the area of collision, 
some 250 miles north of Vladivostok in the 
Russian Maritime Province, is_ sparsely 
inhabited. But last week Moscow an- 
nounced the findings of a scientific expedi- 
tion to the scene. 

“The earth,” the report said, “collided 
with a small planet or asteroid.” A head- 
on collision might have been felt around 
the globe, but this object fortunately was 
overtaking the earth and the blow was 
fairly gentle. A mass estimated at 1,000 
tons buried itself 35 feet deep in the 
ground, leaving a 210-foot crater. All 
around the main splash were smaller crat- 
ers from splinters. Sample fragments 
showed iron, nickel, cobalt, and = small 
amounts of phesphorus and sulphur in this 
visitor from outer space. 

“This event,” the report concluded, “was 
probably unique in the history’ of man- 
kind.” No one was around some 50,000 
years ago to record what happened when 
a much larger object made the immense 
4.000-foot wide, 600-foot deep meteor crat- 
er near Canon Diablo, Ariz., the biggest 
dent ever found in the terrestrial target. 


Quoth the Raven 


Readers of Edgar Allan Poe might well 
get the impression that ravens have a 
vocabulary consisting of the ominously 
repeated word “nevermore.” Actually these 
large, resourceful, and garrulous birds have 
a language of their own. A bulletin issued 
last week by the Smithsonian Institution 
described their most common sounds: a 
twangy call that ornithologists write down 
as “thung-thung-thung,” and a_ hollow, 
sepulchral laugh transcribed as “haw-haw- 
haw.” In addition, like the parrot, catbird, 
crow, mynah, and bird of paradise, the 
raven is a great mimicker. It specializes 
in imitating geese and gulls. 


Vanishing Icebergs 

In the spring, as giant glaciers crunch 
down to the fogbound west coast of Green- 
land, chunks break off with a violent roar 
and float away as icebergs. Each year some 
8,000 icebergs are born, from little “grow]- 
ers” to huge masses the size of city blocks. 
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They drift up the coastline, toward the 
Arctic side of Greenland and down the 
Canadian coast of Baffin Bay with the 
Labrador Current. About 500 a year sur- 
vive long enough to menace North At- 
lantic shipping, and some range as far 
south as Bermuda (1,800 miles from the 
Arctic) before they melt away. 

One such iceberg sank the Titanic, with 
the loss of 1,513 lives, in April, 1912. That 
disaster resulted in the International Ice 


On this year’s 


Patrol, operated on behalf of fourteen mari- 
time nations by the United States Coast 
Guard.* Usually the observers have plenty 
of sightings to report in their priority radio 
messages. But when the Coast Guard’s 
planes and vessels ventured out for the 
new season in May they were surprised to 
find an unusually small number of ic ebergs. 

No sightings might be good news for 
seafarers, but the mysterious disappear- 
ance was a challenge the Coast Guard 
would not pass up. To track the problem 
to its source, the cutter Mendota, carry- 
ing a team of Weather Bureau experts, 
last week nosed out of the American base 
at Argentia, Newfoundland, in a high gale. 
For three weeks the observers would pry 
into the forbidding 1,400-mile west coast 
of Greenland to see if icebergs were still 
being produced. 

Aretie Theory: A tentative theory 
was that the lack of bergs resulted from 
a series of mild winters in Greenland— 
last winter was 10 degrees warmer than 
normal. In Los Angeles, Dr. Hans Ahl- 
mann, director of the Swedish Geographical 





*The cost has traditionally been shared in the 
following percentage ratio: Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 40; United States, 18; Ger- 
many, 10; France and Italy, 6 each; Netherlands, 
5; Norway and Canada, 3; Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden, 2; Japan, Spain, Russia, 1. Last year’s 
patrol cost $574,193, almost double the prewar 
annual cost, because of the new use of aircraft 
and radar. Bills are now being sent to all member 
nations except Germany, Japan, and Italy, whose 
accounts are held up for the present, and Spain, 
which stopped paying in the middle 380s. 


‘tinents. Already, 
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Institute, reported an “enormous” rise in 
average Arctic temperature since 1900. If 
the trend continued globally to the extent 
of melting the Antarctic ice fegions as 
well as the main Greenland fee cap, he 
warned, ocean levels would some day rise 
to inundate the coastal plains of the con- 
the increased navigable 
season around Spitsbergen and Northern 
Russia was a matter of “world strategic 
importance.” 





U. S. Coast Guard 


Coast Guard search, icebergs were more elusive 


Please Invent for Us... 


While the war brought a rash of such 
spectacular inventions as radar, proximity 
fuses, rockets, and atom bombs, the Army 
and Navy were equally concerned with the 
homely, humdrum kind of research that 
results in tougher materials, more compact 
motors, and better fuels. They still are. 
Typical examples of what the services 
want were outlined last week, as challenges 
to the nation’s inventive talent, by the 
National Inventors Council, the organiza- 
tion established in 1940 by the Secretary 
of Commerce as a central clearinghouse 
to which aspiring inventors might submit 
their ideas. Like its predecessors, the 
latest list is doggedly unspectacular. 

The services want storage batteries that 
will operate at Arctic temperatures; gas 
turbines reduced to the size and weight 
of gasoline engines, and gasoline engines 
smaller still; fuels and lubricants for ex- 
treme heat and extreme cold; superior 
light metal alloys and plastics for use as 
structural material. Among the specific 
gadgets requested are an automatic fog 
detector and a 1-pound radio transmitter 
for distress calls from lifeboats and rafts. 
The most ambitious demand is for a 
means, chemical, mechanical, electrical, 
or atomic, of quickly solidifying soil to 
bear the weight of heavy motor vehicles 
and airplanes prior to the building of aad 
lar roads and runways. 
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Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


Remote rooters: 500,000 fans may sip, and see games by television 


Television in the Tavern 


Gil’s Bar, on Eighth Avenue in New 
York, was almost deserted one afternoon 
last week. In the same block three other 
taverns were packed close to their shiny 
brass rails with beer-drinking patrons. E¢ 
Abbott, bartender at Gil’s, knew why. 
“Our television set is busted,” he ex- 
plained. “Soon’s we get a new one, people'll 
drift back in again. The other places got 
their sets working. Meanwhile we lose 20, 
maybe 30, bucks this afternoon—and with 
a double-header on out at the Polo 
Grounds _ too!” 

While Ed mournfully polished glasses, an 
estimated 3,000 television-equipped — bars 
and grills in New York and vicinity lured 
off-duty sailors, night-shifters, and assort- 
ed other patrons to watch afternoon base- 
ball games—at the total cost of a few 
beers. In the evening new customers ar- 
rived to watch prizefights telecast over the 
three New York channels. Other tele- 
vision shows feature fashion shows and 
special events, but bar owners find sports 
telecasts more popular. One radio writer 
recently estimated that some 500,000 fans 
will be seeing their ball games next season 
via_ television. 

Here to Stay: No longer a passing 
fad, television is fast becommg a magnet 
to attract bar patrons during otherwise 
slack business periods. From swank cock- 
tail lounges in the 50s to sawdust-scented 
Greenwich Village joints, it is taking hold 
with customers and bartenders alike. “It 
might not make a difference in a neighbor- 
hood bar, but we’ve got to pull people in 
off the street,” declared an Eighth Avenue 
drink mixer. 

Beverage Media, bar and _ liquor-store 
trade magazine, in a June survey reported 
that New York state tavern owners from 
Peekskill to Jamaica had noted 30 to 60 
per cent increases in business since install- 
ing television receivers. The U. S. Tele- 
vision Manufacturimg Corp., which turns 
out 95 per cent of the large, projection- 
type sets bought by bars and hotels, has 
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a difficult time filling orders, even with a 
monthly production of 300 sets. Its prod- 
uct, a tall box with built-in loudspeaker 
and a 25 by 19 inch screen, costs bar 
owners $1,995, plus $100 for installation 
and three months’ service charge. Teli- 
con builds a set with a slightly smaller 
screen for the same price plus a lower serv- 
ice charge. Other manufacturers are Du 
Mont, RCA, Philco, and General Electric. 


They Like Them 


Last week for the first time commercial 
spot announcements were being broadcast 
over the Moscow radio. For eight minutes 
three times a day—morning, noon, and 
evening—men and women announcers 
praised products and services of eleven 
advertisers, government-owned factories, 
stores, and theaters, paying rates “in ac- 
cordance with an established tariff.” After 





two days of the unique radio diet, Russian 
listeners expressed opinions many Ameri- 
cans would consider naive and fantastic. 
They liked the commercials and, believe it 
or not, asked for more. 


Weeklies on the Air 


For years Michael R. Hanna, who man 
ages the 1,000-watt station WHCU fi 
Cornell University, had watched the lo: 
newspapers which serve the Ithaca, N. ‘ 
area filling their columns with news 1 
much more important than the lates! 
bridge-club doings or Ladies Aid meetin... 
Hanna felt that they had a bigger job—t:, 
span the communications gap betwee 
small neighboring communities. 

Two years ago he broached his_ pet 
theory to the local editors. “Why,” they 
scoffed, “‘when radio is milking newspapers 
of advertising revenue, should it come to 
us?” Finally, Hanna persuaded seven e:li 
tors that radio could aid them. They 
supplied more serious or interesting ma. 
terial from their papers, and he put Radio 
Edition of the Weekly Press on the air 
(WHCU, Sunday, 1:30-1:45 p.m., EDT). 

On April 17 Hanna’s program received a 
George Foster Peabody citation (Nrws- 
week, April 21) for its contribution to 
broadcasting. Last week, WHCU was busy 
sending out blueprints of its prize show to 
other local stations who were interes!ed 
in copying it. Now four stations—WIBX, 
Utica, N.Y.; WBTA, Batavia, N.Y, 
WHIN, Geneva, N. Y., and WDVA, Dan- 
ville, Va.—plan to try out the program. 

Each week Hanna’s associate, Sam 
Woodside, combs 74 community papers for 
items. He strings them into a script and 
reads them—verbatim. Thus all the towns 
within 75 miles of WHCU swap such ideas 
as cooperative canning projects, commu- 
nity councils, and safe-driving lessons. 
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Tre First Prano Quarter. NBC, 
Sunday, 10:30-11 p.m., EDT. Sustain- 
ing. Adam Garner, Vladimir Padwa, 
Frank Mittler, and Edward Edson each 
were child prodigies before they got 
together in a quartet. On and off the 
air since 1942, they provide a_thor- 
oughly pleasant half-hour with the most 
familiar of classics. Since few com- 
posers ever saw four pianos as an en- 
semble, the quartet plays from its own 
arrangements. For listeners who want 
the story behind each composition, 
there is Jack Costello with brief but 
enlightening program notes. 

EXPERIMENT IN Livine. CBS, June 6, 
8-8:30 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. The 
latest project of CBS’s Documentary 
Unit (Newsweek, March 17) was an 
experiment in radio technique. Rather 
than dramatizing the results of re- 
search, Experiment dramatized the 
research itself. Its problem was a psy- 
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chological exploration into man’s re- 
action to the social climates of democ- 
racy, autocracy, and laissez-faire. CBS 
took the bulk of its material from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s 
experiments with a group of 10-year-old 
boys. The technique which showed the 
boys’ reaction to the three forced condi- 
tions, made the conclusion—that only 
pure democratic conditions make for 
the utmost in happiness and construc- 
tiveness—abundantly reasonable and 
clear to any listener. As radio, Experi- 
ment was more of the Unit’s polished 
work, which it turns out periodically 
whenever CBS finds a worthy discus- 
sion topic. Presented without the usual 
blare of phony trumpets, without name 
stars or overemphatic production, the 
program was one more indication that 
radio can, if it tries, provoke sober and 
constructive thinking without losing 
any of its entertainment advantages. 
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—— THE PREss — , 
‘ve found the one, son... 
Smith Davis—& Co. 


As the right-hand man of Smith Davis, 
supersalesman of newspapers and _ radio 
stations, Albert Zugsmith has appraised 
and sold plenty of property. Last week, he 
turned a deal for himself. He (1) sold his 
Atlantie City (N.J.) World, the neigh- 
boring Ventnor Crier, a weekly, and The 
American Veteran, a magazine, and (2) 
bought himself a full-fledged -partnership 
in Davis’s multimillionaire brokerage out- 
fit. 

Zugsmith’s World and the Ventnor pa- 
per went to Samuel Ungerleider Jr., son 
of a multimillionaire Wall Street broker 
and furniture man (Michaels Bros.. New 
York), and son-in-law of D. Samuel Got- 
tesman, one of the principal stockholders 
in the International Paper Co. The Ameri- 
can Veteran, which the World plant 
printed, was sold to Paul Roberts and 
David Harrison, owners of Convention 
Magazine. 

The 37-year-old, portly, and genial Zug- 
smith was born in Atlantic City, where 
tourists and money are supposed to go 
and only the tourists return. “Zuggy” 
learned to turn a fast dollar before he fin- 
ished high school. He has been a life guard, 
promoted life-guard dances, hawked dia- 
monds for boardwalk auctioneers, pub- 
licized bandleaders (Ted Weems, Ben Ber- 
nie, Paul Whiteman, and others), worked 
briefly as a police reporter (The New York 
Journal in 1928-29), run weeklies, and 
press-agented for pink champagne, politi- 
cos, beauty pageants, and radio shows. 

Dabbler in Deals: In 1932, when he 
was working as band and remote-broad- 
cast programmer for CBS, Zugsmith 
bought into The Ventnor Crier and started 
The World as a weekly. Three years later, 
he made The World a daily to give the 
town’s newspaper monopoly, The Atlantic ; 
City Press-Union, a run for its money. It rs | 
On the side, Zuggy built up a hefty plant 


and a job-printing business, and dabbled \| | \( 1 q r 
VU 4 


for me! 


Next to getting rich I'd like to get plenty of those 
NAVA IN @ Ase aX SNC ANTRECMIDIN Tel ial-ikel lit@olin) of-1eMpnlciaelol ap aateil olfelelela iol iar 
Because lve never had a better-fitting, 
shirt or a better buy! 


“ther They re Sanforized.” 


Zugsmith: A fast dollar multiplied WINGS SHIRT CO., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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in newspaper deals as an appraiser for 
Davis. 

Last fall, Zuggy joined Davis’s outfit as 
an executive vice president, and turned 
one of his biggest deals only a few months 
later—the sale of The West Palm Beach 
(Fia.) papers to John H. Perry, the boiler- 
plate king (Western Newspaper Union), 
for $1,000,000. 

The undisclosed, six-figure price Zuggy 
got for his Atlantic City and Ventnor ven- 
tures helped finance him into half owner- 
ship of the nation’s biggest newspaper 
and_ radio-station brokerage. “Smitty” 
Davis, who made and lost a sizable for- 
tune before he was 30, has figured in most 
of the big newspaper and radio deals of 
the past decade, and currently is doing a 
business of between $15,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000 a year or more. 

With his new partner, Davis set up as 
Smith Davis Corp., closed his Cleveland 
office where he began the business, took 
a Fifth Avenue apartment, and made New 
York his headquarters. Until other office 
space is found, he and Zuggy will operate 
from their 40th-floor Waldorf-Astoria 
suite, where many a newspaper has changed 
hands over a highball. They also planned 
branch offices in Chicago and on the West 
Coast, to which Davis in recent years has 
flown almost on a commuters’ schedule. 


Capital Press Woman 


Washington’s newspaperwomen are 
about as rugged a set of individualists as 
the capital press corps can offer. Last 
week, one of the ruggedest of them became 
president of the Women’s National Press 
Club. 

She is Ruth Cowan, blonde, brusque, 
and fortyish veteran of the Associated 
Press’s capital staff. No hair pulling, no 
unsheathed claw marked her election; it 
came by acclamation. 

The versatile and aggressive Miss Cowan 
veered into newspapering via free passes 





Associated Press 


Ruth Cowan: No one-woman club 
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‘to the movies, and since then has done 


about everything for the AP that its top 
newsmen could do. Born in Salt Lake City, 
Utah (but claiming San Antonio, Texas, as 
her home), Miss Cowan whisked through 
high school and college in five years. She 
taught history for a while and spent many 
an evening at movies on Annie Oakleys 
supplied by a reporter friend: Miss Cowan 
decided to become a movie critic, and did, 
for The San Antonio News. 

Masquerade: After two years of this 
and general assignments, Miss Cowan 
turned up in Austin, Texas, covering the 
state legislature for the United Press. 
Her stories had gone out under the by-line 
“Baldwin (her middle name) Cowan.” 
One day, a traveling UP executive phoned 
the Austin office and asked for “Mr. 
Baldwin Cowan.” A sweet feminine voice 
answered, and the masquerade was over. 
The UP promptly fired Miss Cowan for 
impersonating a newspaperman. 

In an angry letter to the AP she told 
all about it and asked for a job. She 
joined the AP in 1929, spent most of the 
next ten years in Chicago, and held her 
own in the tough masculine: league of 
gangland reporting. When the late Al 
Capone finally came to trial for income- 
tax evasion, Miss Cowan was there. On 
the night that the jury convicted him, the 
observant Miss Cowan dropped a_ neat 
tidbit into her story. Capone, she re- 
ported, was wearing new brown shoes 
which hurt. 

In 1986, Miss Cowan rode the Landon 
campaign train. Three years later she 
went to Washington, covered Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s press conferences, and both 
Republican and Democratic conventions 
in 1940, and started to badger the AP to 
send her abroad. In 1943, she went to 
North Africa with the first contingent of 
Wacs. She carried along her own supply 
of hair bleach. “Had to match my military 
credentials,” she explained later. 

For the next 28 months, Miss Cowan 
covered the war in North 
Africa, England, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Luxem- 
bourg. When her male col- 
leagues wanted the inside story 
of life in a Morocco sultan’s 
polygamous household, it was 
Miss Cowan who got it for 
them, since only a woman 
could visit inside a Moroccan 
home. With hapless PRO’s, Miss 
Cowan waged constant war for 
equal rights with males in the 
matter of jeeps and other com- 
forts of war reporting. She be- 
came the bane of any officer 
who sought to block her mov- 
ing with the front lines. 

In Washington last week, 
her fellow Press Club women 
looked for anything but a dull 
administration. “This is not 
going to be a one-woman spot- 
light,” she promised, then 
added thoughtfully: “Might 
not be too comfortable.” 
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McCormick’s Tribune reaches 100 


World’s Biggest Century 


On Tuesday this week, the world’s most 
truculent newspaper celebrated its 100th 
birthday. 

To its centennial party, The Chicago 
Tribune long since had invited all the in- 
habitants of Chicagoland, the five-state 
area (Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan) which The Tribune de- 
murely regards as its lebensraum. The 
Tribune expected some 400,000, mostly 
Chicagoans, to heed its summons and line 
the Lake Michigan shore at Burnham Park 
to watch an afternoon and evening of mo- 
torboat racing, aquaplaning, water skiing, 
circus aerial stunts, a Navy jet-plane show, 
a pageant of Tribune history, and the 
grand climax, more fireworks than The 
Tribune ever breathed editorially. 

In print, too, The Tribune and its pub- 
lisher, Col. Robert R. McCormick, cele- 
brated. A 28-page, adless brag section 
traced the paper’s rise from 400 copies 
daily in 1847 to its current 1,040,000, larg- 
est circulation of any standard-sized daily 
in the nation, and second only to The 
Tribune’s Eastern cousin, the tabloid New 
York Daily News. It also ran some fasci- 
nating lore of Lincoln and Joseph Medill, 
McCormick’s grandfather with. whom the 
paper's history really begins. 

Feuds and Wars: Much of the sec- 
tion was devoted to what The Tribune 
called the “battle of a century.” This paid 
due attention to The Tribune’s historic 
fight against the Minnesota gag law, and 
its victorious court feuds with the late 
Big Bill Thompson, mayor during the 
gangland era. Glossed over or ignored en- 
tirely were such unsavory Tribune battles 
as the late Max Annenberg’s circulation 
wars, and the Alfred (Jake) Lingle’s fatal 
reportorial alliance with gangland. 

The Tribune’s Armageddon, it  pro- 
claimed, lasted from 1933 until it “routed” 
the New Deal and saved the nation in 
1946. President Roosevelt alive never took 
such a pasting from The Tribune as he did 
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dead in the anniversary issue. New Deal- 
ers, Britain, European cliques, and such 
alien forces as the New York “wood 
pussy” press, The Tribune foamed. all 
conspired to crush it, but The Tribune 
emerged “undominated and victorious.” 

The Tribune’s quixotic view of history 
is about as old as the paper itself. It was 
planted firmly by Medill himself. To some 
it is comic relief, to many it is maddening, 
but it is likely to go on through The 
Tribune’s second century, indeed, forever, 
if the colonel, the man who worships his 
erandfather, has his way. In his 24th-floor 
throne room of the 36-story Gothic 
Tribune Tower last week, McCormick 
promised as much. “My task.” he said, 
“will be to indoctrinate the new Tribune 
men with the principles under which it has 
always operated.” . 

Hates and Peeves: Medill hated the 
Eastern press and called New York City 
the “Bourbon city.”. McCormick thinks 
the Eastern press is un-American, and 
talks of New York as if it were in a for- 
eign land. Medill once suggested shooting 
as the best answer to panhandlers. Me- 
Cormick recently suggested that pestifer- 
ous dogs in Mexico be slaughtered to feed 
the hungry in Europe. 

Medill came to loathe Marshall Field 
the elder, who financed him to control of 
The Tribune. The colonel’s dislike for 
Marshall Field IIL of The Chicago Sun is 
so strong that it .recently kept Me- 
Cormick’s own picture out of The Tribune. 
He was in a group shot of publishers and 
editors, including Field, who recently re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Northwest- 
ern University’s Medill School of Journal- 
ism. All the Chicago papers but The 
Tribune ran the picture. 

Medill named and helped found the Re- 
publican party, and in his will virtually 
enjoined The Tribune against liking Dem- 
ocrats. McCormick has had to do so in 
Chicago. Nationally, he sees the Repub- 
licans as all out of step but McCormick. 
He thinks the only unbeatable candidate 
in 1948 would be General of the Army 
MacArthur. 

Sharing the Credit: Perpetuating 
Medill’s personality has not alone. made 
The Tribune the giant it is today. Me- 
Cormick’s genius for mechanical improve- 
ments has done plenty. So have The 
Tribune’s wide range of features (child 
care, beauty hints, fashions, medical ad- 
vice, legal advice, ete.); its comic strips 
{not so hot since the death of Capt. J. M. 
Patterson, the colonel’s cousin who founded 
The New York Daily News); its excellent 
sports page, and its robust copy. 


No paper in history has made truculence | 


pay so well. The Tribune properties are 
worth around $70,000,000, each of 2.000 
shares of stock around $35,000. Many of 
the 200 Tribune employes who own shares 
do so only fractionally. McCormick talks 
of setting up his bloc in a voting trust to 
be bought by more employes ‘after his 
death. He admits this plan faces some ob- 
stacles under tax laws, but he sees in it no 
danger to the Medill tradition. 
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America’s Stake in the Reich 


In two years, American taxpayers had 
injected $11,000,000,000 in aid into Eur- 
ope’s economic bloodstream. Now they 
looked hopefully for recovery. Last week, 
at Harvard’s 296th Commencement, the 
physician-in-charge, Secretary of State 
George Marshall, made his clinical re- 
port. The patient was sicker than ever. 
He had just about lost his capacity to help 
himself and was in danger of degenerat- 
ing into a parasitic organism almost wholly 
dependent upon American handouts to 
keep him going. 

The therapy had not succeeded. The 
transfusion that America had generously 
poured in was running out of a great gap- 
ing wound in Europe’s body economic. 
“Visible destruction,” said Marshall, “was 
probably less serious than the dislocation 
of the entire fabric of European economy.” 
Manufacturers were. cut off from raw ma- 
terials and markets. The farmer, finding 
no manufactured goods for sale, was pro- 
ducing less food for sale to city workers. 

Three months before, Herbert Hoover, 
who had just returned from his President’s 
Economic Mission to Germany and Aus- 
tria, had come to the same conclusion. 
“There is only one path to recovery in 
Europe. That is production .. . The pro- 
ductivity of Europe cannot be restored 
without the restoration of Germany as a 
contributor to that productivity.” Mili- 


« 
Hamburg 


° 


Munich 
e 


tarism, Hoover contended, could be con- 
trolled without hobbling Germany’s vital 
industries. 

From the Netherlands to Turkey, from 
Denmark to Italy’s heel, Europe has long 
been dependent on industrial Germany. 
In 1936, still a “normal” year in Ger- 
many’s economy, the Reich was the larg- 
est exporter to and the largest importer 
from Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Rumania, Switz- 
erland, Turkey. and Yugoslavia. It was 
the most important supplier of the Neth- 
erlands, Poland, and Sweden. 

Vanished Output: In 1937, in the 
hierarchy of producers of the material that 
made Europe’s economy tick, Germany 
stood thus: coal—third largest producer 
in the world and biggest in Europe; iron 
ore—second in Europe; pig iron—as much 
as France and Britain together; steel in- 
gots—Europe’s leader; copper—third only 
to the USS.R. and Yugoslavia; lead— 
the leader. e 

Today, the Ruhr, which produced two- 
thirds of Germany’s coal, turns out 230.- 
000 tons daily as against a former 450.000 
tons. Steel output in the Anglo-American 
zone will be less than 1,000,000 tons this 
year compared with 19,000,000 tons in the 
prewar period. Industrial production in 
the Anglo-American zone is but 33° per 
cent and exports 3 per cent of the °86 fig- 
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With Germany in pieces, Europe will suffer, U. S. will foot the bill 
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ures. The balanced organism built up by 
trade practices of long standing has broken 
down almost completely. France and Hol- 
land cry out for German coal, but the 
little they receive helps them far less than 
would the same amount applied directly to 
Germany’s factories. 

Significance -- 

Even though German heavy industry 
is still below the theoretical 50 to 55 per 
cent of prewar capacity agreed upon by 
the Allies, Washington is already consid- 
ering the necessity of lifting those limits 
in the future. Simple economic self-inter- 
est is driving us toward rebuilding and 
rehabilitating our recent enemy. 

The reasons, as pointed out by Hoover 
and the thirteen business leaders who later 
visited Germany to check his conclusions, 
are essentially these: 
> Germany, unless its heavy industries are 
restored far above the agreed restricted 
levels, cannot support or feed itself and 
will become a permanent liability. 
> The rest of Europe desperately needs 
German coal, steel, machine tools, railway 
and electrical equipment. If German indus- 
try is not rebuilt sufficiently to supply 
them, U.S. production must fill the gap. 
> To continue to supply these products to 
Europe, with little hope of repayment, and 
to support a broken Germany, mean a 
tremendous, prolonged drain on the United 
States taxpayer. Washington estimates of 
the immediate cost exceed $5,000,000,000 
a year. 

The tremendous cost of a shattered Ger- 
man and European economy to Ameri- 
‘an taxpayers is the motivating force be- 
hind talk of making a separate peace. 

As yet Washington refuses to discuss 
officially the possibility that Germany will 
not eventually be restored as one economic 
unit. But if continued deterioration of re- 
lations with Russia should result in the 
areas behind the Iron Curtain §reorient- 
ing their economies to Russia, the prob- 
lem of rebuilding the remainder of Europe 
into a new, self-supporting unit would be 
even more difficult. It would be tremend- 
ously expensive to do, but perhaps even 
more expensive to abandon. Without a go- 
ing economy, deterioration of the remain- 
der of Europe into Communism would be 
virtually inevitable. 


AUTOS: 


Ket S teps Down 


For 48 years, the last 27 as head of 
General Motors’ research, Charles Ketter- 
ing prospected in the horizonless world of 
the test tube, mechanics, and electricity. 
He struck enough pay dirt to put him m 
a class with Edison and Sperry. He pros- 
pected, he said, “to make GM some money, 
fill a new human want, and put some met 
to work.” He did it with a complete absence 
of hooey and saw that he got well paid 
($100,700 salary in 1946). 

In Kettering’s thinking, theory got shor! 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape.the course of man’s affairs” 


WHEN SPEED DEMONS GET TOGETHER 


Just a splintered little heap of scrap now... this 
10-miles-per-hour soap box speedster model. 

The boy who drove it is a broken thing, too— 
for he met a real speed demon, in a real car. 

Speed—the flashing velocity of a high-powered 
car rocketing recklessly along a highway, or 
through traffic or quiet suburban street—is in part 
responsible for today’s frightful traffic toll. 

For this year more than 33,500 men, women 
and children will be killed—more than 1,150,000 


injured —in traffic accidents. Don’t gamble with 
your life—or with the lives of others. Drive 
slowly, alertly...safely at all times. Help to 
diminish the appalling losses—the untold suffer- 
ing —that careless motorists cause, by always 
making caution your watchword. 


w » » 


The wheel of your car is a wheel of chance... 
handle it with care. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 
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shrift except as a tool in the experiment. 
“It is man’s destiny to ponder on the 
riddle of human existence,” he philoso- 
phized, “and as a by-product of his won- 
derment, to create a new life on this 
earth.” But Ket left the riddle pondering 
to others and coneentrated on the  by- 
products. He had a hand in developing the 
electric. cash register: electric starting, 
lighting and ignition for autos; Ethyl gas; 
Duco finish: crankcase ventilation; the 
two-cycle Diesel engine; and Delco farm 
lighting. 

Last week, at 70, having reached the 
retiring age, Kettering stepped down as 
GM’s research head, and was replaced by 
Charles L. MeCuen. . 

Was Kettering going to retire? Ket, 
who had tinkered with everything that 
challenged his curiosity, replied: = “I 
wouldn't fool around with that sort of 
thing.” 

He will keep an office in the GM. re- 
search building and work out a couple of 
problems, the new Ingh-compression engine 
and fuels. 


RECESSION: 


Turning the Corner 


The nation’s bumper crop of economic 
forecasters could now relax, tuck their 
thumbs in their vests, and say: “We told 
you so.” The recession had officially be- 
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Kettering: “Retire? I wouldn't fool around with that sort of thing” 


gun. The Federal Reserve Board, totaling 
up reports from eighteen basic industries, 
announced that its index of industrial pro- 
duction had turned downward. It had de- 
clined to 187 in April from the postwar 
peak of 190 in March. 

Yet to many businessmen, already re- 
signed to a recession of sorts, the outlook 
last week was definitely brighter; the econ- 
omists’ handwriting on the wall, far less 
terrifying. There was a growing convic- 
tion that the United States would escape 
the threatened 1947 recession with only 
minor business reverses and without seri- 
ous unemployment. 

Forecast—Mild: In Montreux, Switz- 
erland, Winthrop Aldrich, chairman of 
New York’s ponderous Chase National 
Bank, told the International Chamber of 
Commerce that the American recession was 
to be a normal, healthy correction of the 
business situation. It was not, he said, the 
prelude to a deep, world-shaking, eco- 
nomic crash. 

In the United States, the 600 business 
executives who replied to a Senate economic 
questionnaire were inclined to agree with 
him. They foresaw nothing more than a 
mild business setback this fall. Most ex- 
ecutives were more optimistic about their 
own prospects than those of other indus- 
tries. This raised a significant question. 
Had recession propaganda been  exag- 
gerated? 

There were some indications that it had. 


Fears of a price collapse were dissipating, 
Three thousand industrial purchasing 
agents, meeting in New York, found the 
supposedly tottering price structure amaz- 
ingly firm. The probable price trend of 
materials and supplies, they thought, would 
be gradually downward. Most prices, how- 
ever, were found to be firmly rooted in 
higher labor and material costs. 

Purchasing agents who came to the meet- 
ing in a doubtful mood went home highly 
encouraged. Comparing notes with their 
brethren, they could see only a minor re- 
adjustment ahead. Many prophesied it 
would not pay to be caught short of sup- 
plies this fall. Some prices might then be 
even higher. 

Department-store buyers; who had been 
holding off purchases as long as possible 
trying to force price reductions, were com- 
ing reluctantly back into the market. The 
women’s dress industry was busy again 
with a flood of orders. Prices on fall dresses 
were expected to run up to 5 per cent 
higher than previous quotations, but qual- 
ity would be better. 

Spending for Quality: Department- 
store sales, in recent weeks running about 
12 per cent ahead of last year’s record dol- 
lar total, were proving merchants’ fears of 
consumer resistance somewhat exagger- 
ated. People were still buying quality mer- 
chandise, even at stiff prices. But they 
wanted no more ersatz. Memorial Day busi- 
ness, retailers agreed, was surprisingly good 
with summer clothing in great demand. 

In the textile industry, despite a pes- 
simistic survey by the Department of 
Commerce stressing buyer resistance, prices 
were also firm. Industry sources called the 
department’s report “already outdated.” 
An influx of orders from second-guessers 
who thought prices would soon be lower 
was freely predicted. Even the market for 
women’s dress goods, hit by an earlier lull, 
was showing signs of revival as a result 


‘of renewed buying by cutters of women’s 


apparel. . 

As to business inventories, the Com- 
merce Department was more optimistic. 
It reported that business caution since last 
year had reduced the danger of panicky 
liquidation. Steps already taken, the de- 
partment said, should limit repercussions 
as the period of building up inventories 
came to an end. 

Even the anticipated flop when auto- 
mobile, refrigerator, and other appliance 
makers have made up for wartime con- 
sumer shortages was appearing less omi- 
nous. The shortage of sheet steel, copper, 
and other materials, which had prevented 
production from hitting truly boom levels, 
was being recognized as a blessing in dis- 
guise. By spreading production over a long- 
er period, it might make transition to nor- 
mal market conditions easier, with less of 
a shock to the entire economy. 

In tthe construction industry, the most 
serious slump victim to date, recovery 
had at least reached the talk stage. With 
lumber prices declining, and other sup- 
plies becoming more easily available, build- 
ers were beginning to think about going 
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Imagination asks for trouble 


TO MAKE CARS MORE TROUBLE-FREE FOR YOU 
SO 


Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 


“Fill ’er up—with paper,” they said! 


Tuat’s what the engineers funneled 
into a car’s gas tank. And in with 
the paper went lint, road dust, sand 
and a quart of water (all washed 
down with gasoline). 

The idea was to give the toughest 
kind of test to a remarkable new gas- 
oline filter they had invented—a filter 
that keeps trouble-making foreign 
matter from getting out of the fuel 


tank to block the gasoline line or 
clog up the carburetor. 

That car—with everything but the 
kitchen sink in its tank—traveled 
40,000 miles without a hint of trouble 
from the trash in its gasoline! The 
filter unfailingly let the gas through 
to the engine, but didn’t pass any- 
thing that might affect the car’s 
performance. 


Other tests proved equally success- 
ful. So today this Oilite Fuel Tank 
Filter is standard equipment on all 
new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars. 

The story of this filter is another 
example of the many ways we apply 
imagination—creative and_ practical 
—to make our cars the most advanced 
on the road. 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH DODGE 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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ahead with some projects previously post- 
poned. 

One of the country’s largest builders of 
industrial plants checked its books two 
months ago and found only one-fifteenth 
of its projects had been postponed. Since 
then, a quarter of these have been rein- 
stated, and additional new orders have 
swelled the volume of work on its books 
by one-fifth. 

Significance-~- 

Many industries still face the difficult 
adjustment to a buyers’ market, and nu- 
merous small, warborn businesses may soon 
find themselves eliminated by tough com- 
petition. Nevertheless the chances of avoid- 
ing a disastrous dip in business and em- 
ployment seem definitely brighter. 

The most significant change is a psy- 
chological one: the attitude toward prices. 
Two months ago consumers, buyers for 
department stores, and industrial purchas- 
ing agents, expecting a sharp break in 
prices, were deferring purchases when- 
ever possible. Today this attitude is giv- 
ing way to increasing realization that the 
current price structure is more solid than 
most people believed. Manufacturers and 
suppliers, faced with the reality of higher 
wages and other costs, have held prices 
firm in the face of repeated attacks by the 
Administration, the Newburyport experi- 
ment, and concerted buyer resistance. 

This resistance is now beginning to crack 
in many markets. A number of machine- 
tool builders last week announced a 10 
per cent advance in prices. The result was 
an influx of orders from buyers who had 
held off, hoping prices would go the 
other way. 

Failure of the drive to crack the price 
structure means the consumer must con- 
tinue to face higher living costs. But it 
also means that his chances of continuing 
to receive a pay check are brighter. Sharp 
breaks in the price level have’ been in- 
variably followed by curtailment of pro- 
duction and layoffs. 

Contrary to much propaganda and tub- 
thumping, if prices continue present firm- 
ness, the most serious threat to good busi- 
ness and hich employment in 1947 will 
have been defeated. , 


Tips to Small Business 


As the economy showed signs of tight- 
ening and small businessmen on the margin 
hegan feeling the pressure of high-powered 
competition, the research and policy divi- 
sion of the Committee for Economie De- 
velopment issued a report on “Meeting 
the Special Problems of Small Business.” 

To fortify small business, the CED 
recommended: 

P An assured source of financing in times 
of emergency. Small business can get the 
capital it’ needs when the going is good. 
Too often it gets only a cold bankers’ 
stare when the going gets rough and it 
needs financial help most. The CED sees 
no devilish hand behind all this. It says 
simply that commercial banks are not 
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ordinarily geared to small business’s in- 
estment risks. It therefore urges setting 
up new, privately financed capital banks 
to do the job. 
P General reduction of business and _per- 
sonal income taxes with the right to carry 
forward business losses and apply them 
against earnings for the next six years. 
P A tightening up of management. No. 1 
cause of small-business failures, says the 
CED, is lack of skill. To survive, the little 
fellow must combine a knowledee of buy- 
ing, selling, production, display, bookkeep- 
ing, cost accounting, and advertising. For 
him, there are no vice presidents to handle 
these tasks. 


STOCK MARKET: 


Sun Spotting the Trends 


Sun spots 93,000,000 miles away are 
being used to pick the right times to buy 
and sell stocks in the dark canyons of 
Wall Street. On May 29 the 107-vear-old 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
showed how Daniel Pingree, an Andover, 
Mass., security analyst, puts his theory to 
work, 

Pingree argues that, as sun spots in- 
crease, they radiate more ultraviolet light, 
which exercises its beneficial effects on 
man, beast, and plant. Therefore, “activ- 
ity is stimulated . . . there are inevitable 
reactions on business and stock prices.” 

Pingree claims his sun-spot theory 
would have brought profits in twelve out 
of thirteen trades in Erie Railroad com- 
mon stocks since 1875. It signaled 1936 and 
1946 as good years to sell stocks; 1931, 
1942, and 1950 to buy. 

Pingree is not alone in looking to the 
skies for an answer to stockmarket rid- 
dles. In suburban Boston, Frank A. An- 
dersen has spent $300,000 to correlate the 
Dow-Jones common-stock averages with 
the phases of the moon, 239,000 miles 
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away. James Mars Langham of Santa 
Monica, Calif.. has offered (for a con- 
sideration) to show how the planets, bil- 
lions of miles away, will guide the aver- 
ages. 

Only the fourth dimension, it seems, has 
been ignored to date. But it should not 
be dismissed, according to Edward R. 
Dewey and Edwin F. Dakin, in their recent 
book “Cyeles, the Science of Prediction.”* 
They say that “most of the ‘causes’ we 
commonly assign to events are the real 
nonsense.” They contend that economic 
investigation based on rhythm studies “has 
made more progress in a few decades than 
was accomplished during whole genera- 
tions of economic argument over which 
came first, the hen or the egg... 

“We must always regard cause-and- 
effect. thinking as only partial. We can 
even call it’ three-dimensional thinking 
applied to three-plus environment.” 

Amid such company, Daniel Pingree 
loomed as a rock-ribbed conservative. 


RETAILING: 


Corner Grocer’s Corner 


Independent grocers, prosperous during 
the wartime food shortages, are running 
into trouble amid plenty. 

Under OPA, the small grocer had shown 
his heels to his archfoe, the big chain. He 
could make flexible purchasing arrange- 
ments, obtain scarce items, and give steady 
customers special favors. 

Last week, the little man’s ascendancy 
seemed to be running out. Commerce De- 
partment figures for the year to date 
showed the chains moving 40 per cent 
ahead of last year’s sales. The independents 
had gained only 10 to 15 per cent in dol- 
lar sales and had probably lost in phys- 


*CYCLES, THE SCIENCE OF PREDICTION. By Edward 
R. Dewey and Edwin F. Dakin. Henry Holt & Co. 
255 pages. $2.75. 

















... Not when Mrs. Dodd 
was obviously sold on the 
dashboard. So naturally, he bought a Slipstream Six—chartreuse 


upholstery, Jet-Flow body styling, Atomic carburetor, and all. 


“If Mrs. Dodd likes it... Well, I guess you can’t go far wrong 


on any good American car.” 


And with that observation Dodd, a master diplomat if no 
master mechanic, bowed discreetly out, leaving only a check 
behind him. 


But when it comes to buying stock in the company that makes 
the Slipstream Six—or any other auto—there Dodd is a far more 


critical customer. And rightly so. 


Like any smart investor, he wants to know a lot about the com- 
pany he puts his money in. What’s the earnings record? How’s 
the labor situation? Are rising costs eating up profits? Is the 
dealer organization strong? What shape is the plant in? What 


kind of competition will the company have to face? 


It’s for Dodd and thousands of investors like him that we 
have just completed a comprehensive review of the automotive 
field. We've put the findings—good and bad—on the industry 
as a whole all into our new booklet 
“Motors”, with full details on 9 auto 
companies and 15 accessory manu- 
facturers. If you own automotive 
securities or are considering the pur- 
chase of any, we'll be glad to send 


you a copy. Just write to: 


DEPARTMENT S-7 
MERrRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. ¥ 
Offices in 92 Cities 


Mr. Dodd 
couldn’t 


Say no... 
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ical volume. Their percentage of total 
food sales had slumped from 68 per cent 
in 1946 to 60.5—an eighteen-year low. 

Cats and Dogs: The trade consensus 
was that most of the country’s 400,000 
independents had asked for it. Easing of 
food shortages last year had caught big 
and little grocers alike with stockrooms 
jammed with “cats and dogs’—slow- 
moving, unfamiliar wartime brands. Most 
independents, reluctant to take a loss, had 
hung onto these items, keeping prices up 
in the hope of getting their money out. 
The chains—led by such competition- 
wise behemoths as the A & P and Safeway 
—slashed prices and unloaded their ex- 
pensive war babies at heavy. sacrifice. Then 
they restocked with the now cheaper na- 
tionally advertised brands and launched 
campaigns to proclaim their better values. 

With family food bills mounting, the 
consequences were inevitable. Thousands 
of bargain-hungry housewives were taking 
their patronage back to the aggressive 
chain stores. 





AVIATION: 


The Foreign Field 


As Sen. Patrick McCarran’s colleagues 
last week completed hearings on his pro- 
posed single American international air- 
line, the Nevada Democrat warned: “Com- 
petition in the field of international air 
transportation is between nations, not 
between companies.” The same day the 





Competition is growing keener 


Belgian national airline, Sabena, made its 
first commercial transatlantic flight, bring- 
ing the total nationalized foreign lines 
operating between the United States and 
Europe to five—Air France, British Over- 
seas Airways Corp., KLM (Royal Dutch 
Airlines), Scandinavian Airlines System, 
and Sabena—against three _ privately 
owned American lines—American Over- 
seas Airlines, Pan American World Air- 
ways, and Trans World Airline. 

But there was business enough for ev- 
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eryone. Transatlantic air travel, recovered 
from its winter slump, was booming. Ad- 
vance bookings ran into September. Only 
scattered seats were still unsold for the 
summer months. 

Within a month the foreign lines will 
add six new round trips a week to their 
present 23. To their 56 crossings the 
American lines added ten last week and 
are planning six more. Next month they 
will be operating 72 round trips a week 
across the Atlantic. 

The most ambitious of the proposed 
new flights was announced last week by 
Pan Am: the first round-the-world com- 
mercial service. A special inaugural flight 
will leave New York on June 17. Regular 
service will begin the next week with 
Constellations leaving New York every 
Friday and San Francisco every Thursday, 
connecting in Calcutta on Monday. 
While the trip can be done in a week, 
Pan Am looks for air-age pleasure cruises 
with individually arranged stopovers. Fare 
for the complete flight will be $1,700. 


SALES: 


The Silex System 


Like most sales managers’ desks in the 
closing days of the war, J. M. Moore's in 
Hartford, Conn., groaned under weighty 
economic prophecies, guaranteed to predict 
the delicate quiverings and quaverings of 
the postwar business barometer. 

But the hard-to-convince general sales 
manager of the Silex Co. wasn’t satisfied. 
Jack Moore wanted to know for certain: 
(1) just how hungry Americans were to 
buy and (2) what happens after pent-up 
demand tapers off and normalcy sets in. 

Before the war Moore’s firm had_ sold 
Americans on the principle of vacuum 
brewing coffee. Now, with the war ending, 
he induced it to apply the same method 
to brewing statistics. It would place a tiny 
segment of America in a vacuum, flood it 
with Silex-made coffee-makers and electric 
steam irons. dam the area to keep the 
goods from flowing out into the arid 
surroundings, and see what happened. 

Middletewn Test: For this island of 
normalcy in the abnormal immediate post- 
war economy, Moore chose Peoria, [l].— 
about as Middletown a city as America 
has. On May 10, 1946, while the rest of the 
country still had full pockets and empty 
shelves, Silex’s Market Absorption Survey 
swung into action by bringing in the goods 
and Peoria got its chance'to buy plenty of 
any Silex product it wanted. At first, 
Moore thought he would test the market 
without advertising. The response was 
disappointing, with sales way below ex- 
pectations. 

One browsing Hausfrau looked at an 
S-cup Silex coffee maker, then told the 
clerk, “I’ve wanted one of these for a 
long time. Are they really a\ Jilable now?” 
The clerk nodded. “Well, then,” she said, 
“LT guess T'll look around fora while.” 
Many who had signed up for appliances 
told the clerks who phoned the glad news 
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This is the bath in resin... the 

saturation that sets the pace for other things 

to come. If the control is good. ..and we make sure it 

is at Richardson... your Laminated INSUROK 

sheets, rods and tubes are well on their way to perfection. 


This is as:it should be. And maybe this Richardson brand 
of determination is what has helped us to develop, among 
many others, Laminated INSUROK T-725. This grade 

has uniformly low moisture absorption and high insulation 
resistance under humid conditions. With proper 

technique, intricate parts can be successfully 

fabricated. Get the full story. It’s interesting. 
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@ Here’s a lot of breeze for a long, long time... at very little 
money per summer. This R & M Banner Fan is a miser on cur- 
rent, a beauty in lustrous dark brown, a powerful fan yet quiet as 
a whisper. Can be moved from room to room as a desk model 
or mounted on a wall with the handy bracket that comes with it.' 
Guaranteed one full year. From $15.75. 








Ready to install. No tricky remodeling, no costly 
construction. Quiet-running fan operates in any 
position in any type of house. From $106.25. 


ROBBINS & MYERS 


& 


R & M PORTABLE HOME COOLER is set into 


open window. It's quiet. Extends only 6¥2 inches 














into room. Static-free. You take it along when you 
move! From $94.81. 


1 FREE! 


R « M Fan Folder No. 
1950 gives you all the 
details, Address: Robbins 
‘ & Myers, Inc., Fan Sales 
: Division, Springfield, Obio; 
or Brantford, Ontario. 
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of the arrival of their orders, “Oh, I’ve got 
so many other things to buy first.” By 
the end of August Moore had had enough. 
The advertising ban was lifted. Sales 
spurted immediately. 

Last week, phase one of the experiment 
over, Jack Moore reported these tentative 
conclusions to the National Sales Execu- 
tives Conference in Los Angeles: 
> It took eight months of consistent sell- 
ing before the first buying surge showed 
signs of letup. In this period, Silex sales 
rose 960 per cent above the 1940 average. 
>In the remaining four months, after 
pent-up demand was satisfied, consumer 
sales slowed to 275 per cent above the 
1940 figure. 

Now, said Moore, Silex believed con- 
sumer demand has declined to normal 
levels in the test area. From here on out, 
he hoped, by studying Peoria and project- 
ing the findings, to anticipate national 
sales trends by six months. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Airlines: American Airlines reported 
that its big, new DC-6s, which break even 
with a passenger-load factor of 55 per 
cent, were making money with 87.9 per 
cent loads. United Air Lines, which lost 
$3,450,000 the first three months of this 
year, is back in the black “and will be in 
the black for this quarter,” President 
W. A. Paterson announced. 

Self-Preservation: The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. warned its customers: 
“The syrup situation is changing fast . . . 
We don’t want our customers to. . . find 
themselves with too large an inventory 
. . . It would not be good for you or for 
us ... Don’t buy more than your immedi- 
ate needs—not even of ‘Sweetose’.” 

Builders Strike: Home builders’ or- 
ganizations in six San Francisco Bay 
counties have organized the Construction 
Employers Council in an effort to force 
down building costs by resisting exorbi- 
tant wages and prices. Among their reso- 
lutions: to pay no more than $170 a 
thousand square feet for hardwood floor- 
ing, now bringing upward of $230, and 
no overtime work for plasterers, lathers, 
bricklayers, and hodcarriers, who get dou- 
ble-time pay after six hours. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Shippers: The Frigid Transport 
Co., Inc., of New York has developed a 
railroad refrigerator car that uses no ice. 
Instead, liquid ammonia is expanded in 
cooling coils hung from the car ceiling. A 
valve adjustment provides temperatures 
anywhere from 50 degrees to zero. 

For Advertisers: The Unexcelled 
Chemical Corp. of New York has intro- 
duced pyrotechnic copies of trademarks 
for advertisers who want to plug their 
wares with fireworks displays at county 
fairs and beach resorts. 
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aking Friends of Chicago’s 
Most IMPORTANT Million 








Chicago Daily News Gets You 
A Welcome to Their HOMES 








Usrvertisers Benefit by 
SELECTED Mass Circulation 








In the panel at the left you will find the income 
figures of Chicago Daily News families. This 
group of reader-friends numbers in excess of 
a million. 


Here, for the advertiser, is a vast pool of spend- 
able dollars. Here, for the advertiser, is a con- 
centration of consumers who have the means 
for continual purchasing. Here, for the ad- 
vertiser, is a medium whose place in the homes 
of Chicago’s most IMPORTANT million is one 
of respect and trust. 


If the advertiser cannot get into these homes 
with what he has to say, he can hardly expect 
to get in with what he. has to sell. But the 
Daily News with its SELECTED mass circula- 
tion can get him a welcome to these firesides, 
where what he has to say about his goods and 
services will be intimately and responsefully 
received! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 71 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Strees DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 








Super 


Power 


BY THE WORLD'S LEADING 
Specialits- 


IN SMALL RADIO 





STYLE, TONE, 
PERFORMANCE 
VALUE 


Super engineering-employing oversize 
Alnico 5 Permanent Magnet Dynamic 
Speaker and many other new electronic 
developments — give Emerson Radio its 
outstanding reception quality. 

There are new 1947 Emerson Radio 
Models for every room in the house —and 
outdoors as well. Compacts, Portables, 
Phonoradios, Pocket Receivers, 
Record Players. 


THE NEW 1947 





Emerson 3-Way Portable Model 536. 
(AC-DC and battery operation.) Triple pow: 
ered for perfect reception and tone- 839 
Handsome cabinet. Less batteries. 

See your nearest Emerson Radio dealer 


EMERSON RADIO & PHONOGRAPH 
CORP. e NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
World’s Largest Maker of Small Radio 
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BUSINESS 











BUSINESS TIDES 





N recent months there has been in- 
llr concern, as there ought to 
have been, about rising prices and living 
costs. And in political discussion the 
chief blame, as so often in the past, 
has been placed on the American busi- 
nessman. Producers and _ sellers have 
been asked by the President to hold 
prices down, as if everything 
depended solely on their de- 
cisions, and as if all they 
had to decide was whether 
to hold out for “reasonable” 
or “unreasonable” profits. 
But the plain truth is that 
the rise in living costs has 
been brought about over- 
whelmingly by governmental 
practices. It is the very peo- 
ple who now point accusa- 
tory fingers at the business- 
man whose policies have done and are 
doing most to bring about the rise in 
prices. 

The primary cause of the rise in 
prices has been the mounting volume of 
money and credit. This has more than 
tripled since the outbreak of the war. 
The increase has been mainly the re- 
sult of the cumulative deficit in the 
Federal budget financed chiefly by bor- 
rowing from the banks. You cannot give 
people three dollars for every dollar 
they had before and not expect them to 
bid up prices. For the rise in the price 
level must be mainly explained from 
the side of increased money rather than 
from the side of shortages of goods. 
Industrial production in March, in fact, 
was estimated by the Federal Reserve 
Board to be running 89 per cent higher 
than in 1935-39. But this was more 
than offset by income payments 163 per 
cent higher than in 1935-39. 

The Administration has certainly 
made no vigorous attack on this basic 
cause of higher prices. It continues 
to spend five times as much money a 
year as in the immediate prewar period. 
Through Federal Reserve manipulations 
it continues to keep interest rates dan- 
gerously low. This policy maintains the 
vast excess of bank deposits and money 
circulation and encourages further mon- 
etization of the public debt. 


HE government, again, has adopted a 
Es peeaecten policy of promoting wage 
rate increases. It has done this through 
Federal laws which take the risks out 
of striking and make it all but impos- 
sible to resist wage-increase demands. 
It has done it through direct imposition 
of higher wage rates by so-called “fact- 





Why Living Costs Have Risen 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





finding boards,” by Presidential inter- 
vention, or by property seizure and 
direct government negotiation of higher 
wage contracts with unions. As a re- 
sult of these policies, average weel:ly 
manufacturing wages in March, before 
the latest 15-cent-an-hour increase got 
started, were 99 per cent above the 
1939 level and the highest 
on record. Hourly wages in 
March, also at the highest 
point ever reached, were 86 
per cent above the 1939 lev- 
el. Wages are normally about 
eight times as great as prof- 
its. To force up wages is to 
force up prices. 

Another major cause of the 
rise in prices in_ recent 
months, which is only now 
beginning to receive the at- 
tention that its real importance war- 
rants, is our national policy of creating 
a huge export surplus by government 
gifts and loans to foreign countries. Our 
exports of goods and services to the 
rest of the world during 1947 are offi- 
cially estimated to total $16,000,000,000, 
an all-time peacetime high, compared 
with annual exports of goods and serv- 
ices of only about $4,000,000,000 be- 
fore the war. Against this we are ex- 
pected to import only about $8,000,- 
000,000 of goods and services. The ex- 
port surplus of $8,000,000,000 a year is 
inflationary. It means that we are pay- 
ing out $8,000,000,000 in wages, sal- 
aries, and profits for goods and services 
that we do not get. It adds $8,000,000,- 
000 to the excess purchasing power 
competing for the goods that are left. 


r. Truman keeps making his drive 
for “voluntary price reductions” 
against industrialists. But the great rise 
in prices has in fact taken place in food- 
stuffs and farm products. It is on these 
that the abnormal foreign demand 
made possible by our gifts and loans 
has chiefly concentrated. On May 31, 
on Mr. Truman’s own figures, whole- 
sale prices of farm products were 78.4 
per cent above the 1926 level. All com- 
modities other than farm products and 
foods were up only 32.3 per cent. All 
this does not mean we should halt forth- 
with the gifts and loans to Europe that 
create our export surplus. We have world 
responsibilities that we cannot evade. 
But we must frankly recognize the major 
inflationary effects of this policy and try 
to offset it by other means. The govern- 
ment can at least stop artificially sup- 
porting prices of farm products. 
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attrac acento 


On this Hundredth Anniversary that 
you are celebrating, Doctor, we take 
off our hats to you with sincere 
respect. 


Just a hundred years ago, your 
national organization—the Ameri- 
can Medical Association—came into 
existence. In the century now com- 
pleted, you have advanced medical 
knowledge far more than it had been 
advanced during the entire 2300 
previous years since Hippocrates 
made Medicine both an Art and a 
sacred trust. 


All of us are indebted to you for 
much of the health we enjoy, for 
many additional years of life, and 
some of us for life itself. Since 1847, 


you have made life healthier, and 
have helped to extend the average 
length of life by many years. You 
have accomplished these miracles 
not by incantations, magic or luck, 
but by sincerity of purpose, relent- 
less research, and unflagging devo- 
tion to your self-imposed duty. 


Yes, Doctor, you’ve earned more 
than congratulations. You’ve earned 
our wholehearted respect, our deep 
and sincere appreciation. And it is 
with a feeling of fellowship that 
Penn Mutual, now observing its own 
hundredth anniversary, extends its 
hearty felicitations to you and your 
organization for this century of won- 
derful service to mankind. 


THE PE NN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


John A. Stevenson, President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUAKE, PHILADELPHIA 


PLAN YOUR INDEPENDENCE WITH THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 











If every one of these pin-heads 
ean harbor more than a million 
germs, imagine how much 
more unsanitary an uncleaned 
table, floor, washroom or the 
human hand must be. 


No wonder people regard un- 
cleanliness as one of mankind’s 
major foes! ° 


Catering to the basic human 
need for clean surroundings 
has been the “work formula” 
of West for more than 50 years. 
West laboratories have devel- 
oped and perfected hundreds 
of special products to cope 
with the ever-urgent problems 
of industrial, public and home 
sanitation. 


Wherever a special need exists, 
West also offers special sanita- 
tion services, economically and 
efficiently tailored to solve the 
problem. Consult one of over 
three hundred and fifty trained 
representatives throughout the 
country. You'll find his under- 
standing of your particular 


problem helpful. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WES Pops 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Cleansing Disinfectants - Insecticides - Kotex Vending Machines 


Paper Towels - Automatic Deodorizing Appliances - Liquid Soaps 
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President Elwell 


Mary Baker Eddy, founder of the Chris- 
tian Science movement, died in 1910. 
Three years later, Mrs. Helen Chaffee El- 
well joined The Mother Church, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, which Mrs. 
Eddy had founded at Boston in 1892. 

Last week at their annual meeting in 
The Mother Church June 2, Christian 
Scientists elected Mrs. Elwell as their 56th 
president, the eighth woman to win the 
one-year office. Since the five-man board 
of directors really runs the sect’s 2,800-odd 
churches, Mrs. Elwell’s election is a friendly 
pat on the back for her 2+ years as a 
Christian Science practitioner. 


Prayers Without Sugar 


It is better to meditate upon the ways of 
holy childhood and simply to beg their graces, 
than to breathe mawkish prayers before a 
cuddly statue. One honors and imitates the 
valiant Virgin better in the silent accomplish- 
ment of a day’s menial tasks . than by 
swooning with her in imagination. Or do we 
prefer fancy to reality? I have a friend who 
devised a novena to a feather from an arch- 
angel’s wing ... 


This tirade against those Roman Catho- 
lics who overemphasize saccharine devo- 
tions came from the least expected quarter 
—a priest. Moreover, the Rev. David Ross 
King, as diocesan superintendent of the 
Catholic schools in Superior, Wis., has 
more than 12,000 children under _ his 
spiritual care. Writing in the May 30 
issue of The Commonweal, liberal Catho- 
lic weekly, Father King takes a stinging 
slap at “‘let’s pretend’ devotions” and 
“the era of ‘Winnie the Pooh’ piety.” 


TW 


RELIGION 








The 33-year-old Kansan berates ‘those 
who go to church “to sigh a while, to 
count wounds and tears for wonderment 
and indulgences for self-indulgement, to 
sing some stupefying hymn (‘Now We 
Tuck You in for the Night, Baby Jesus’) , 
and then go back into hostile society with 
an emotional hangover for shield . . .” 

This is Father King’s second article. 
Also in The Commonweal two months 
ago, the earnest young priest groaned at 
Catholic religious art—‘spineless Madon- 
nas, saccharine Sacred Hearts, swivel- 
hipped. St. Josephs, and gaudily garbed 
Infants of Prague (‘genuine crystal eyes, 
very lifelike, $12 extra’).” Father King 
and The Commonweal received about 250 
letters after that blast. Only five disagreed 
with his views. 

To counter excesses of misplaced zeal, 
Father King offers this advice in his cur- 
rent article: “Christianity is a hard reli- 
gon. It was never intended to flatter van- 
ity or pander to tastes; its purpose is not 
to make men ‘feel good inside,’ but to 
glorify God .. . The Lord called his yoke 
sweet. But not everything sweet is goocy.” 


Anti-Fanatie 


When the United Church of Canada 
was orsanized June 10, 1925, most of its 
new members were former Presbyterians 
and Methodists—traditionally “dry” de- 
nominations. The tradition stuck. 

Last week in Toronto, the Rev. Harry S. 
Dodgson, former Royal Canadian Air 
Force chaplain, urged his church to take 
a more practical view on alcohol. “I 
am an abstainer,” he said, “but we are 
driving out of our church some very 
fine people because we do not recog- 
nize that the liquor problem is a question 
of education. Don’t let us be fanatics.” 





Internationai 


Religious Revival: Among the religious ceremonies outlawed by the 
Gestapo in wartime Germany was the 200-year-old pageant at Nieder- 
brechen in which farm horses are blessed during the spring planting. This 
year the annual ceremony was revived, and farmers are shown as they 
pray that their animals might be spared from sickness and accident. 


Newsweek, June 16, 1947 
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Sigh a Deep Breath, Mister... Oxygen is Cheap, Now! 


Lots of industries want pure oxygen cheap. 
The stuff is all around us mixed in air, but 
a bird in the hand isn’t a meal if you can’t 
get the feathers off. 

Dresser Industries developed, during the 
war, a unique, lightweight, portable oxygen- 
producing unit. It was gasoline fueled and 
compressed air to only 80 pounds. So compact, 


a complete unit could be flown in a C.-47. 


So simple, it could be reassembled and pro- 
ducing in 24 hours. 

Dresser now makes available the commercial 
successor, producing chemically pure oxygen 
in quantities of 250,000 up to 50,000,000 
cubic feet per day. And the cost . . . Mister, 
you’ve got OXYGEN TO BURN, Now! 

Write for details, Dresser Industries, Inc., 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


FOR INDUSTRY 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co, 


Brodford, Po. with special emphasis on oil, gas and chemistry STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Compony 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 


BRYANT Hecter Company Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. 











SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. S$ 
9 
DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., KOBE, Inc., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; Huntington Park, Calif. 
Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 





PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 


p feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ It’s no fun to have hip 
muscles torment you with 
pain after unusual exer- 
cise. But you can dosome- 
thing about it! Help na- 
ture feed them a supply 
of fresh blood fore re- 
newed energy. You see, 
tired muscles are often 
famished muscles—your 
extra exercise has burned 
up their nourishment re- 
quired for work. But rub 
those muscles with famous 
Absorbine Jr. and you step 
up your local circulation. 
Fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment and at the same 
time helps carry away ir- 
ritating fatigue acids. Get 
Absorbine Jr. today—this fa- 
mous formulaof rare medicinal 
herbs and other scientifically 
chosen ingredients from many 
lands. Help tired muscles be- 
come supple again. You feel 
relaxed and ready to go. At all 


W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


-ah! my Absorbine Jr 











FARM HOME Summer SAUSAGE 


A delicious blend of selected choice meats—taste- 
fully seasoned. Leisurely smoked—over smolder- 
ing, fragrant, genuine hickory logs. A year ‘round 
country treat. Needs no refrigeration. One large 
sausage to carton $2.00 postpaid in U.S. A. 


FARM HOME FOODS, Dept. W, Watertown, Wis. 
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Reuben 
Young 


has switched to 
Calvert because 
Calvert is lighter. 





*of 70 West Surry Drive, Charleston, S. C. 

CALVERT RESERVE Blended Whiskey 
—86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 
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The Sandman Pays Off 


by JOHN LARDNER 


To matter how tough the climate 
N and the victualing situation may 
get, there will always be English horse 
players, which is just another way of 
saying there will always be an England. 
The British horse player antedates the 
American horse player by a good many 
years. It is fitting that England, hard 
times and all, should have 
produced the first dream 
horse player, or psychic 
punter, of the postwar era. 

In case you missed this 

important development, the 
name of the dream player is 
the Honorable John Godley, 
son of Lord Kilbracken. The 
Hon. John is an Oxford stu- 
dent with a knack of seeing 
day after tomorrow morn- 
ing’s sports pages in his 
sleep. Witnesses fail to state what he 
eats before bedtime to produce this 
effect. I expect it would be pretty 
hard to do on margarine, or haddock. 
At any rate, thanks to some sort of 
monkey business between the sandman 
and the time dimension, he knows on 
Wednesday morning which beetle won 
the fifth at Epsom Downs on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 
. You can imagine the sensation in 
Oxford when word of the phenomenon 
got around. Town and gown beat a 
path to the Hon. John’s door at day- 
break and waited with pencils drawn 
for his first words on throwing back the 
blankets and rolling out of the hay. 
The press of traffic became so great 
that the young man had to swear him- 
self to secrecy. 

“To share my fatal gift,” he said, or 
words to that effect, “would be not only 
to blight the bookmaking industry but 
to put an end to my life as a private 
citizen.” 


7Tuat I like about the Hon. John’s 
Y dreams, if he still has them, is 
their precision, their directness. As a 
former numbers player and victim of 
the Harlem policy craze, I used to con- 
sult books like “Dr. Lucifer’s Sure- 
fire Dream Guide; the Occult Trans- 
lated Into Hard Money.” You had a 
dream about a dish of strawberry ice 
cream, looked into Dr. Lucifer’s guide, 
and saw that strawberry ice cream 
indicated an investment on number 639 
or some combination thereof. That was 
all very well, but it struck me that 
a really sharp dreamer, an efficient 
man, would dream about 639 right off 
the bat and detour the ice cream. I 
mean to say, if you are going to dream 





yourself to affluence, why do it second- 
hand? 

There was nothing secondhand about 
the dreams the Honorable John Godley 
had at the beginning of the present 
racing season, when they first came to 
public attention in Oxford. While drift- 
ing through slumberland, on a course 
rumored to be roughly sou’- 
west by sou’ though natural- 
ly the Hon. John has kept 
this vital detail to himself, 
he happened upon a racing 
extra dated two days later 
which told hew Piscator, or 
some such animal, had won 
the 4:30 race at Ascot while 
Upsadaisy II was running off 
with the sixth at Goodwood. 
Played as a parlay—and I 
am glad to say that the 
haunted young man had faith in his 
vision and played it as a parlay—this 
information hit the bookies right in 
the short ribs. When his friends heard 
about it, they instantly urged the Hon. 
John to buy a softer mattress and 
spend more time there. 

“For some reason or other,” they told 
him, “you have been marked out. So 
work at it.” 


LEEPING gamely away, the inspired 

Oxonian came up with another rich 
touch within a week. I do not pretend 
at this time to give you an exact blow- 
by-blow report of the Hon. John’s vari- 
ous rendezvous with the future; it is the 
principle of the thing that concerns 
me, and names, dates, and tracks are 
irrelevant. Briefly, he noted in -that 
postdated sports page which dogged 
his dreams that a long shot—Plantage- 
net, or Gertie’s Garter, or some very 
similar name—had won a race tomor- 
row at odds of 100 to 6. One day soon I 
will write a monograph, bound in limp 
red leather, on the subject of why Brit- 
ish bookmakers quote odds like 100 to 6 
and 25 to 13. Meanwhile, let us not 
digress. The horse in question was run 
the next day as advertised, and led all 
the way. Oxford went daffy. 

“You are the greatest thing since 
Joan of Arc,” the Hon. John was told 
by admirers with a knowledge of his- 
tory and a practical outlook on life. 

It was just about then, as I said be- 
fore, that the Hon. John decided for the 
good of the country to withdraw his 
dreams from circulation. However, | 
am trying to get him a hotel room over 
here, and if the housing crisis lets up. 
he can dream as my guest right through 
the fall meeting at Belmont. 
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RACING: 


Upset at Epsom Downs 


The royal family and the gypsies were 
there, as usual. So were the beer tents, 
merry-go-rounds and fun concessions, and 
a toothy blackamoor rigged out as “The 
Prince of Honolulu” and peddling tips at 
two bob (40 cents) a copy. 

But barmaids and policemen had one 
word for last Saturday’s crowd at Epsom 
Downs: “Lousy.” It fell a good 20 per 
cent below normal prewar attendance for 
the English Derby, and a Cockney steward 
refused to blame it on the morning rain: 
“People haven’t the spirit or the money 
for it.” The 400,000 who did were a very 
poor market for French champagne at 110 
shillmgs ($22) a bottle. Their cash went 
on a whisky distiller’s horse—John A. 
Dewar’s Tudor Minstrel, backing him 
down to 4 to 7 against fourteen other 
three-year-olds. 

At the end of the mile-and-a-half run 
over Epsom’s up-and-down _ horseshoe, 
there was an exultant roar but not the 
anticipated $20,000,000 payoff. The win- 
ner, by four lengths, was Pearl Diver, a 
10 to 1 shot and the seventh French horse 
to win a major English race this year. 
Momentarily, the crowd had confused 
Pearl Diver’s racing colors with those of 
Tudor Minstrel, which finished fourth 
behind the Aga Khan’s Migoli and the 
Gaekwar of Baroda’s Sayajirao. 


GOLF: 


Good Man With a Putter 


In the locker room, Bobby Locke laughs 
lustily, pitches into the verbal horseplay, 
and gives reporters very little that they 
can put into writing. He says he is 29, 
and leaves it to them to decide whether 
his five years as a bomber pilot could 
have made him look a jowly-faced 39. He 
doesn’t like .to say too much about his 
golf game or his rivals because he has his 
own newspaper pieces to think about. 

If they ask him to write down the 
words of one of the long ditties he brought 
along with him from his native Johannes- 
burg, Locke readily complies in a pains- 
taking hand. But to him, questions about 
his South African earnings are an invasion 
of his privacy, which he further protects 
by talking to close friends in Afrikaans. 

On the golf course, the tall and thick- 
shouldered Scot opens his mouth only for 
an occasional “Nice shot, Jack,” even 
when the other fellow’s name is George.~ 
Imperturbably, he takes his own good 
time surveying each shot before he makes 


- it, but hits quickly enough once he has 


made up his mind. Never, he insists, has 


, he lost his temper: “When you get mad it 
4’ 
only costs you more strokes.” 


Steady On: Among the men he has 
been playing against in the United States 
since April, tempers have nothing to spare. 
In his first seven American tournaments 


June 16, 1947 











SANDY McWARELONG SAYS: 











Here’s why I want 


CONCRETE PAVING 


for my tax dollars 

















: LOAD FOR LOAD 
“CONCRETE USUALLY 








CONCRETE’'S LIGHT COLORED 
SURFACE IS SAFER BY NIGHT 

















CONCRETE’S ROUGH TEXTURE “ 
IS SKID-RESISTANT EVEN WHEN WET 
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WHEN YOU ADD FIRST COST 
PLUS MAINTENANCE AND , 
DIVIDE BY YEARS 
YOU FIND 
CONCRETE 
ROADS AND 
STREETS 
HAVE LOW 
ANNUAL 
CcosT 























Ask YOUR officials to:spend YOUR dollars 
for Portland Cement Concrete Paving! 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A6éc-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con- 
crete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Blueprint Re 
of a Perfect 
Cocktail 








HAS ALL 3 


ality, flavor, Color 


¢ You'll make a de- 
licious Manhattan every time 
when you use G & D Sweet Ver- 
mouth, It’s as easy as 1-2-3, for 
G & Dhas all three: quality, 
flavor, color. And for the per- 
fect Martini use G&D Dry 
Vermouth. 

Write for new, free booklet, 
“So You’re Going To Give A 
Cocktail Party” —it shows 
how to make praise-winning 
cocktails. Address a postcard to 
G&D, 19 Park Row, N. Y. 7. 


GAMBARELLI & DAVITTO 


Division of Italian Swiss Colony 
PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 
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Locke: “It’s been very pleasant here” 


Locke took first money four times, collect- 
ing $8,982. For 29 tournament rounds on 
courses he had never seen before, he was 
56 strokes under par. 

Almost as exasperating as his steadiness 
is the fact that Locke and his game are an 
assortment of old-fashioned golfing no- 
tions that American pros themselves put 
out of date long ago. Daily he shows up 
among his clothes-conscious rivals wearing 
conservative knickers, white shirt and cap, 
and socks that may have a spot of darning. 
He is no picture swinger, and off the tees 
he stresses control and position instead of 
going for every spectacular last yard a 
swing will bear. After a 65-shot round in 
which he was never off the fairway, he 
said: “I hit only one drive really hard.” 

Approaching a green, he does not show 
the American pro’s liking for pitching a 
ball home with backspin that sets it down 
dead. His comparatively archaic pitch-and- 
run shot, which he calls “my driblick,” 
consistently leaves him in good putting 
position. On the green, where many 
American stars are forever weighting or 
unweighting their putters or experiment- 
ing with new or borrowed ones, Locke’s 
instrument is the first putter he ever 
owned. Except for the rust, it is the same 
thin-bladed stick that was in the sawed- 
off set his father gave him when he was 9 
—eight years before he won the South 
African Open. 

Taking the Josh: Ruefully, the 
American pros josh him about his putter 
and. his driblick, drawing only deep 
chuckles for their trouble. But they aren’t 
talking down. the facts. For the first time 
in many years, they have picked him as 
the man to beat in their biggest show— 
this week’s National Open on the St. 





Louis Country Club course, which has the 





tight boundaries and subtly billowing 
greens that favor Locke’s game. 

Hopefully, some looked to Jimmy De- 
maret or Ben Hogan to prove them wrong. 
But Sam Snead, who lost an unofficial 
thirteen of his seventeen South African 
duels with Locke (both evade an exact 
count), told Newsweek: “Locke’s a real 
good chipper and putter—and tournaments 
are won in that last 50 yards around the 
cup.” Lloyd Mangrum, looking over the 
field that is after his title, decided: “I'l 
have to watch out for Demaret, too, but 
that Locke is the greatest putter I’ve ever 
seen.” 

Lawson Little stolidly skipped the de- 
tails: “Ill chip in $500 to send him back 
to South Africa.” Smilingly, Locke said 
he expected to return to the United States 
after playing in the British Open June 30. 
July 4: “It’s been very pleasant here.” 


BASEBALL: 


It Comes Naturally 


In 1941, when Joe DiMaggio was a man 
of means (.357) , he always kept his mouth 
shut and hustled. Last month as a 32- 
year-old veteran with the misery (.242), 
his conduct was no different. Inside, 
though, he forgot about home runs and 
concentrated on meeting the ball cleanly; 
cleanly hit balls would have to start drop- 
ping in there again some time. 

On May 18, they did. He went on to hit 
safely in sixteen straight games, fattened 
his average by 120 points, and joined the 
runs-batted-in leaders. On June 4 the 
streak ended, but it was only a one-game 
break. At the week’s close he was leading 
the American League in batting with an 
average of 361. 

To Newsweek DiMaggio was apologetic 
when he gave his explanation: “I just 
started to hit, that’s all. Outside of for- 
getting about homers, I’m not doing any- 
thing differently.” 





Acme 


DiMaggio: “I just started to hit” 
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“CORRECT TYPING is really SO EASY! 


says NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on typing technique 
Over 200,000 typists and students have witnessed his amazing demonstrations 


4) Oe OOS 


Se Ee On oe no RIGHT THUMB 


TOUCH TYPING, which anyone can quickly memorize. begins with above finger 
positions on eight “home” keys. 
(A Suggestion: keep this page so you can refer to it when you commence typing.) 





POSTURE is important. Sit FINGERS should curve as PivOTfingersfrom“home” “HUG THE KEYS,” says ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, 
erect, feet flat, to acquire shown, wrists and arms positions to strike ~_ Saksvig—eliminate arm instruction book, touch 
comfortable balance and relaxed. Tap keys brisk- with proper fingers. or wrist action, keep typing chart (with exer- 
avoid fatigue. ly, finger action ovly. then return “home’’. fingers close to keys. cise on back)—then go! 


Smith-Corona Portables offer you 
full size “office typewriter” keyboards 


. . plus features which you must see to appreciate— 
effortless ‘‘Floating Shift’’ (a Smith-Corona “‘first’’), 
protective ‘All-Around Frame,” Touch Selector, etc. 
—plus speed, easy action, and an outstanding name 
for high quality. Convenient carrying case included. 

With reasonably brief practise, according to Norman 

Saksvig, any beginner or “occasional” typist can quickly acquire 

“useful” typing speed—faster, that is, than handwriting, more 
legible, more businesslike. And from that point on, your type- 
writer becomes a home necessity, 

Perhaps your dealer can supply you now. If not, he can show 
you a Smith-Corona, explain it, and list your order. Production 
is increasing; it’s not too early to order one right now. 


SMITH-CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 





Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons. 








South 
Carolina 





Sir Josiah Wedgwood 


Sith Cenliue 


Few people associate the price- 
less museum pieces of Wedg- 
_ wood china with South Caro- 
lina. But chances are the kaolin 
Sir Josiah molded came from 
there. As early as 1766, Sir 
Josiah and other potters shipped 
wagonloads of this fine “porce- 
lain earth” to their workshops 
in England. 


South Carolina is second in 
the nation in kaolin production, 
and this rich natural resource 
is in ever-increasing demand 
for use in fashioning china, as 
a filler for paper and textiles, 
for pigment and in the manu- 
facture of pencils. 


Kaolin 1s only one of many 
abundant resources found in 
the State where an amply sup- 
ply of loyal, native-born work- 
ers, mild climate, choice factory 
sites and favorable tax and pow- 
er rates, among other things, 
extend a cordial invitation to 
business and industry. 


For details and help in your 
particular field, write Research, 
Planning & Development Board, 
Dept.G, Columbia, S. C. 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 








THEATER —— 


Father Day’s Day 


On Aug. 14, 1939, a modest little play 
about family life called “Life With Father” 
opened for a tryout at the Lakewood 
Theater, Skowhegan, Maine. It was well 
received, although one famous writer ob- 
jected to the parts which dealt with the 
baptism of Father, and an equally famous 
director thought it would be strengthened 
if the family should have mortgage trouble 
in the second act. 

On Saturday, June 14, “Father” will 
break the all-time record of 3,182 Broad- 
way performances held by “Tobacco 
Road,” a play about a completely different 
kind of family. The fact that “Father” 
will break this record the day before 
Father’s Day is either an astounding coin- 
cidence or the result of some long-range 
calculation by Oscar Serlin, the producer, 
when he opened the play in New York 
Nov. 8, 1939. 

“Father,” which Brooks Atkinson, 
drama critic for The New York Times, 
called “a perfect comedy,” has grossed 
$5,048,000 on the road, and by June 14 
will have pulled in another $5,044,000 
with the Broadway production. This does 
not count revenue from Australia, Eng- 
land, France, Oslo, Stockholm, and vari- 
ous South American cities. 

Three Lives: Credit for this gallop- 
ing gold mine can be divided evenly be- 
tween the late Clarence Day, who wrote a 
series of articles about his father for 
Harper’s magazine and The New Yorker 
(the sketches were later compiled into 
three books), and Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse, who wrote the play about 
a bellowing, redheaded New York stock- 
broker who didn’t want to be baptized. 

During “Father’s” run 211 actors and 
actresses have played the sixteen parts, 
both in New York and on the road, and 
on Broadway alone 40 redheaded boys 
have successively outgrown the four red- 
headed sons’ roles. Lindsay and his wife, 
Dorothy Stickney, were Father and 
Mother for five consecutive seasons on 
Broadway and will return to the cast for 
the record-breaking performance and for 
two weeks thereafter. 


Figuring the Season 


Recapitulating the 1946-47 theater sea- 
son, which closed officially last week, Jack 
Gaver of the United Press came up with 
these disturbing facts: 
> Exclusive of “off-Broadway” enterprises 
and return engagements, there were 81 
productions, representing a probable total 
outlay of $6,500,000. Not more than 


about 22 of them mede or will make a 


decent profit. 

P Only 42 of the season’s productions were 
new plays, four less than a year ago and 
twenty less than in 1944-45. 

> Production costs mounted sharply, so 
that most plays cost at least $50,000, 
while few musicals were staged for less 
than $200,000. 
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famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Why put up with the 
torture of aching back mus- 
cles whenever you exercise 
too strenuously! You can 
get real relief—and soon! 
Help nature feed them a 
supply of fresh blood for 
renewed energy. You see, 
tired muscles are often 
famished muscles—your 
unusual exercise has burned 
up their nourishment re- 
quired for your work. But 
rub those muscles with fa- 
mous Absorbine Jr. and you 
step up your local circulation. 
Fresh blood supplies fresh nour- 
ishment and at the same time 
helps carry away irritating fa-: 
tigue acids. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today—this famous formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other scientific- 
ally chosen ingredients from many 
lands. Help tired muscles be- 
come supple again. At all drug- 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


-ah! mY Absorbine i 









HOW WELL i FAR? 
DO YOU — . 
When conversational voice is not 
heard clearly by an employee, a 


hearing aid should be recom- 
mended and encouraged. 








ONE-CASE @e ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
of sounds. Slender, light. 
Only one case. Serviced in | BOOKLETS 














Sod minute. 7 big advantages. —— 
Shorter Up to 75% saving on “A" plain 
Than a Pen batteries. Send for full facts. | envelope 
Accepted by the Council on Physical FREE 


Medicine, American Medical Ass‘n. 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. Write 
2012A E. 4th St., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO Today 
LITO, 




















Albert J. 
Novara 


has switched to 
Calvert because 
Calvert tastes better. 





*of 172 Chapel Road, Manhasset, L. I. 

CALVERT RESERVE Blended Whiskey 
—86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 
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MUSIC 








Your telephone is 
MORE VALUABLE 
THAN EVER... 


A 


Critics’ Composers 


Now in its sixth year, the Music Critics 
Circle of New York last week announced 
its awards for the 1946-47 season. Aaron 
Copland’s Third Symphony was judged 
best of the new works heard in the or- 
chestral field, and Ernest Bloch’s Second 
String Quartet (Newsweek, March 10), 
was given first honors in chamber music. 
Although no “first” was selected in the 
category of dramatic music, Virgil Thom- 
son’s opera, “The Mother of Us All,” with 
libretto by the late Gertrude Stein 
(Newsweek, May 19), was voted a spe- 
cial citation. Thomson, as the first critic 
of The New York Herald Tribune, is a 
member of the Circle and therefore not 
eligible for a regular award. 

















British Sweetheart 


They said Vera Lynn couldn’t come back 
after being out eighteen months. Yet for 
the first two days of last week at the tiny 
Brixton Empire Theater in London, the 
English singer topped the town’s variety 
take—and during P ‘ P 
the worst theatrical ...with SoundScriber telephone recording 
slump since the war : 

started. And at Al- 


best Hill on the SoundScriber electronic dictating equipment enables you to keep a_ per- 
night of. June 2, manent record of both sides of your important telephone calls. No need to 
9,000 ex-Tommies, scribble hurried notes. No danger of forgetting important details. The facts 
meeting at a reun- are permanently recorded. Misunderstandings are eliminated, Every word 


ion of the Four- 
teenth Burma Army, 
waited hours until 
. her Brixton appear- 


and meaningful inflection of both voices is caught crystal clear. Recording 
can be confidential—can be transcribed if you desire. Play back for your- 
self or others as often as you wish all details and facts concerning: 





ances were over, @ Contract terms, agreements 
Seon' BRC chanting: “We want @ Specifications, prices 
era Lynn Vera.” When she @ Delivery dates, shipping instructions 
came on, they Naseniadl Sill ainsi 
wouldn't let her off. Finally they queued . pi a see gee ei ae 
up while she signed autographs. It was @ Technical data, intercity conferences 
obvious that the public had not forgotten 
“The Sweetheart of the Forces.” Thousands of SoundScriber Telephone Recording Attachments are already 
Miss Lynn had been away from her successfully assisting American business—all types, large and small—to: 


fans for the simple reason that she had 
had a baby, a little girl named Penelope. 
With her husband, Harry Lewis, a former ys _— a sag 
West End clarinetist and ex-RAF Lead- @ Avoid disagreements 
ing Aircraftsman, and Penelope, she re- @ Relieve the strain of remembering details 
tired to a country house on the Sussex @ Eliminate hurried scribbling of notes 
Downs. Now that she is back in London 
to take up her career again, she still walks 
Penelope in a pram every morning and 
bathes and puts her to bed every night. 
This absorption in domestic life is fully 
in keeping with the Lynn career. Never 


known for her beauty, Miss Lynn found 


@ Speed decisions and actions 


@ Relay quickly to everyone concerned details requiring attention 


SoundScriber’s Vinylite plastic disc remembers everything—forever. You 
have a “carbon copy” of your telephone conversations. 


Why try to remember everything? Investigate SoundScriber now— 


: eee ee Teste x 1 for al. facts. 
success In the simplicity and sincerity today. Return the coupon for all the fact 
‘th which she sings her songs. “Mum 
. + = ss . % ea ee 
wanted me to sing the way the family ft 


lived,” she says. “Mum,” the wife of an 
Mast Ham plumber (Miss Lynn was born 
Vera Welch), has always been the guid- 
ine force in her daughter’s Career, even to 
painstakingly answering the 1,000 fan let- 
ters which Vera averaged every week 
While she was away on her Middle and 


| 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. N-6 
7 * New Haven 4, Connecticut Ye 
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and there is no better guide to its 
historical landmarks than the attrac- 
tive folder prepared by Boston’s 
famous Parker House, To those who 
plan to visit New England this sum- 
mer “Boston is a Browsing Town” 
without 
charge. Simply send your request on 
a postcard addressed Parker House, 
Boston 7, Massachusetts. Prospective 
visitors to New England are _ re- 
minded that the Parker House, with 
its central location, superior service 
and fine food, is the ideal headquar- 
ters for a stay in Boston, 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
| A New England Institution 


will cheerfully be sent 














Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Belva Kibler as Lucretia and Frank Rogier as Tarquinius 


out of shellac in the early days of the 
war, Miss Lynn’s records outsold both 
Bing Crosby and Deanna Durbin, top 
favorites in Britain. Her top disk was 
“Yours,” with “Smilin? Through” and 
“When They Sound the Last All Clear” 
coming in as runners-up. A juvenile per- 
former who began at 11, Miss Lynn sang 
with dance bands until her agent, Leslie 
MacDonald, began to work her into radio 
and variety. At Coventry in 1940, she 
made £75 a week. At the same theater in 
1945 she ticked off a neat £888. 

Miss Lynn began her return last Febru- 
ary with a six-week radio series on Sunday 
nights at 9:30, the peak listening spot. On 
May 25, she began a second series, this 
one for eight weeks. MacDonald says that 
he has been offered £1,000 per broadcast 
in Australia, and thinks he could do even 
better in the United States, where he hopes 
to get his client in another year—when 
the baby is big enough to travel. 


Chicago Meets Britten 


A Chicago audience found out on June 1 
what Berkshire Festival audiences had 
discovered last summer: An opera by 
Benjamin Britten is not the easiest listen- 
ing in the world. The 33-year-old English- 
man’s music jumps from simple melody 
to utmost complexity. The words of the 
librettos (thus far in English) are vital 
to the score and not to be listened to 
lightly between dozes. Yet those present 
at the American premiere of Britten’s 
“Peter Grimes” last summer during the 
Berkshire Festival (Newsweek, Aug. 19, 
1946) knew that they had heard impor- 
tant music, music which had a future and 
not just an immediate past. 

The American premiére in Chicago 
June 1 of Britten’s second opera, “The 
Rape of Lucretia,” offered further evidence 
that the brilliant young Englishman is not 


going to leave opera where he found it. 
A chamber opera scored for eight voices 
and an orchestra of twelve men, “Lucretia” 
bears no stamp but Britten’s own. While 
this does not qualify as “masterpiece,” it 
does signify continuing promise, and that 
is a luxury to which contemporary opera 
is rarely treated. 

Violence and Dishonor: The opera’s 
librettist, Ronald Duncan, has based his 
verse on André Obey’s play, “Le Viol de 
Lucréce.” In violent, and sometimes 
bawdy, language, his characters tell the 
tale of the dishonor which came to Lu- 
cretia through the lust of Tarquinius, the 
Etruscan prince. A Greek chorus of two, 
one man and one woman, moralize that it 
was ever thus when man touches beauty. 
The opera’s morak message, however, 
could not save it for radio. Such lines as 
“Women are all whores by nature” were 
too much. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System, which had thought of airing the 
opera, regretfully dropped its plans. 

Nor was producing “The Rape” without 
its complications. Because no suitable 
theater was available, the Schubert had 
to be used on a Sunday night when “Car- 
ousel” wasn’t playing. To produce “Lu- 
cretia” as a one-shot performance cost 
about $18,000. Only some $7,200 could be 
raised from ticket sales, even with a full 
house. But The Opera Theater, “The 
Rape’s” producers, went ahead anyway. 
with hopes of future performances in 
Chicago and New York. 

An organization formed in 1940, but 
abandoned during the war, The Opera 
Theater made a new start this March with 
Mozart’s “The Abduction From the Se- 
raglio.” Despite the possibility of a finan- 
cial loss from “The Rape of Lucretia,” the 
organization doubtless felt that the pres 
tige of a Britten premiére would prove the 
seriousness of its claims as an intimate, 
experimental operatic theater. 


Newsweek, June 16, 1947 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 

















| 1. Compressibility 


specified loac 


(1 Common fault in halftone mounting blocks 


3. Luminance 





(- Characteristic of condensed type 
(1) Decrease in i thickness under 





(1) Surface brightness in paper 
| Ornamentation of a type page 
CL Ability of paper to block light 





Reg.U S 


2. Ben Day Process 


4. Letterpress Printing 





ANSWERS 


] Compressibility is the percen- 
tage decrease in paper thickness 
under a specified load — an impor- 
tant factor in printing. Due to the 
quantity and quality of fiber used, 
compressibility is a pronounced fea- 
ture in Levelcoat* printing papers. 


y] Ben Day Process is a way of 
" producing a screen effect in a 
ne engraving. For this simple 
graphic arts technique — as well as 
for the most complex — Levelcoat 
Printing papers provide fine repro- 
xction with unvarying fidelity, 


3 Luminance is surface bright- 

ness in paper as measured under 
laboratory conditions. Laboratory 
tests of new 1947 Trufect* reveal a 
smoother, whiter surface. And there 
is unusual brightness in this top- 


grade Levelcoat printing paper. 

4 Letterpress Printing is the 
method of printing direct from 

raised surface plates. For dependable 

printing in large quantity, specify 

new 1947 Kimfect*—a grade of 


Leveleoat which offers outstanding 
quality for volume printing. 


Pat O 
Copyright, 1947, by The Chicago Tribune 





C) Electroplating process 
() Way of producing screen effect in 


C) Method for machine-coating paper 





L) Mimeographing of form letters ° 
C) Printing from rubber rolls 
Lj Printing direct from raised surface plates 





line engraving 





cvclecal 


PRINTING PAPERS 


A PRobuCT oF 
Levelcoat* printing papers 


are made in the following 
grades: Rotofect*, Multi- 
fect*, Kimfect* and Trufect*. 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN —*ra,oewanx 
1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING— 1947 
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BR BOTTLED BY 
OWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION INC. 


AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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AS 1T SAYS ON THE LABEL 


66 
lhere ts nothing betler 


wn the market 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION, INCORPORATED, AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


© 1947—5. F. Dist. CORP. INC, 
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— EDUCATION — 


John Bull in School 


Americans and Britons have long dis- 
agreed on the issue of what constitutes a 
“real education.” Last week an American 


teacher, working in London under the 


postwar exchange program, bravely under- 
took an analysis for School and Society, 
weekly publication of the Society for the 
Advancement of Education. 

“For the most part, English education 
is intensive education,” wrote Lester T. 
Hannan, who at home in Hamburg, N. Y., 
js a junior-high-school instructor in social 
science. “It is based upon the premise 
that knowledge is basic and that know!- 


edge is power. This thought was expressed. 


very forcibly to me by an English school- 
master: ‘A child who has a sound knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek can unhesitatingly 
turn his hand to anything.’ 

“It is my impression that the children 
of England are sent to school to work and 
to learn. For the most part, English edu- 
cation is stripped of those ‘unessentials’ 
that obstruct, constrain, or deflect the 
learner from obtaining the greatest good 
from his days in school. 

“The schools of this country have set 
themselves a- task to perform and they 
perform it in the usual straightforward, 
determined way that has earned for this 
nation the sobriquet of ‘John Bull.’ I have 
found that the generally accepted attitude 
is that education is a grim task and that 
‘the sooner we set to and get at it, the 
better off we will be’... 

“English schools are more interested in 
providing a preparation for adult life than 
in making education an experience in life. 
The attainment of high academic stand- 
ards and the passing of examinations are 
the keystones of their philosophy.” 

After noting the effects of the war on 
school buildings, and the current shortage 
of teachers and such necessities as paper 
and textbooks, Hannan offers this conclu- 
sion: “. . . English education has little 
to offer at the present time toward the 
advancement of American schools and 
American teaching.” 


Chicago Clean-Up 


Attacks on their school system had been 
old stuff to Chicagoans for many years. 
Most of the attacks followed the same 
line: The Board of Education was a. poli- 
tician-dominated body which cared less 
for the welfare of the city’s school children 
than it did for corrupt outside interests. 

Most Chicagoans, therefore, sat up fif- 
teen months ago when the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools threatened to blacklist the city’s 
schools unless (1) administrative respon- 
sibility was centered in the office of super- 
mtendent of schools, and (2) a “politically 
a school board was provided 
or. 

Three months ago, the association set 
June 28 as the deadline for the two major 
teforms. Then, under Chicago’s new 
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A BUSY MAN 
must have the bei 


The man who works on a tight schedule 
must have good tools. He needs a pen that 
writes, a car that runs, a radio that works 
— every time. For that reason men who 
want dependability in a radio receiver are 
buying the new National NC-173 ...a 
powerful, well-built set with 11 tubes plus 
a rectifier and a voltage regulator. 

The National NC-173's Five-Way cover- 
age—domestic and foreign standard bands, 
short-wave and amateur frequencies, air- 
plane and police calls—makes it a worth- 
while investment for the busy executive. 


NRational 


Please write to Department 


16, National Company, Company, Inc. 


for further information 


Malden, Mass. 


MAKERS OF LIFETIME RADIO EQUIPMENT 
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Look for the 
HONEY-GIRL 
when you buy a pipe 









REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
An Ideal Gift 


for Father's Day, 


June 15. 


PREMIER $2.50 
Apple Shape 


Look for 


STANDARD $1 © this mark on stem 
IMPERIAL $1.50 ©) this mark on stem 
PREMIER $2.50 COO this mark on stem 





None Genuine without 
this seal in bowl 
U.S. Pat. 2,111,588 


The Honey-Girl picture displayed where YELLO-BOLES are sold, is the sign of 
YELLO-BOLE’S mild fragrance so welcome to all. Always pleasing to those who are 
with you. YELLO-BOLES smoke mild because of the Honey-Treatment of their 
bowls. Look for the Honey-Girl picture. And for the Seal in the Bowl which protects 
the Honey-Treatment. Do not accept others. At dealers. Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, 
Inc., Established 1851, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


TOBACCO YELLO 
CIGARETTE HOLDER 








FOR CIGARETTE SMOKERS— 
Protects throat, teeth, lips and fingers 
from tobacco tar. Made of Briar. 
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mayor, the independent Martin H. Ken- 
nelly, things started happening. In May, 
Charles J. Whipple was elected president 
of the Board of Education, a move gen- 
erally hailed as a step in the right direc- 
tion, and the board membership was 
changed, with new members recommended 
by a nonpolitical citizens” committee. 

Last week there was even better news 
for Chicagoans. At Springfield, Gov. 
Dwight H. Green of Illinois signed legisla- 
tion to give Chicago’s school superinten- 
dent full executive powers; and the Chi- 
cago school board picked as new superin- 
tendent an outsider of’ solid reputation, 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, 45, native of Michi- 
gan and since 1940 school superintendent 
at Kansas City, Mo. 

‘In his new job, Dr. Hunt will head a 
system which includes 385,000 pupils and 
14,000 teachers. He will receive an annual 
salary of $25,000—$10,000 more than the 
job paid a year ago, and $7,000 more than 
Mayor Kennelly gets. 

The best news was from the North 
Central Association: The threatened black- 
listing of Chicago schools would not take 
place. But, as The Tribune observed edi- 
torially, “some vested interests may have 
to be upset .. .” 
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Shepard: GI graduate at 62 


Belated Degree 


Perry M. Shepard, 62, of Geneva, N. Y., 
dropped out of the class of 1903 at Hobart 
College before graduation. After serving 
as a lieutenant colonel in the second world 
war he returned to Hobart under the GI 
Bill of Rights—probably the oldest vet- 
eran on any campus.* His studies paid off. 
He was slated to get a B.A. degree at 
Hobart’s 122nd commencement, June 9. 








*Oldest degree winner of the year: 102-year-old 
Robert M. Rownd of Ripley, N. Y., Civil War vet- 
eran who quit Allegheny College to enlist. Alle- 
gheny voted to give Rownd a B. A. on June 9, nunc 
pro tunc (now for then). 


Newsweek 
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National Payroll Machine at Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Or you might save even more! In any event, you 
will want to know about the experience of 
Jenkins Bros., makers of the famous Jenkins 
Valves and mechanical rubber goods, who 

_ recently wrote us: 

“Since the installation of a National Payroll 
Machine a year and a half ago, we have reduced 
our payroll department costs 30% with greatly 
increased efficiency. Prior to the installation, we 
had great difficulty in meeting the pay date; 
now we have one day and a half per week for 
payroll distribution purposes. 

‘Figures accumulated each week in running 
the payroll are used to expedite the quarterly 
social security and withholding income tax 
reports. 

“We also use National machines for accounts 
payable, all distribution work, and stock record 
keeping. On these same machines, we post our 
general ledger and all subsidiary records.” 

These National Payroll Machines prepare a 
pay check, or pay envelope, showing in clear, 
printed figures the gross amount of pay, the 
specific amount of each deduction, and the net 
amount of pay. In the same operation, they 
simultaneously produce a complete payroll 
summary and detailed employees’ earning record, 
Labor cost analysis can also be carried out on 
these same National Payroll Machines. 

Let your National representative study your 
needs, and then make recommendations. 

The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 





The National Cash Register Company 
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Nine-cent miracle 


ows ARE looking at a 9-cent piece 
of the hardest metal made by man. 
It is Carboloy Cemented Carbide. 


And this particular piece . . . one of 
a large number of standard blanks 
which sell for less than $1.00... when 


used as the cutting edge of a metal- 
working tool, performs miracles in 
helping to speed up production, 
increase quality and cut costs of 
machined parts. 

Carboloy costs steadily down 
While this is only one of hundreds of 
Carboloy forms that range in use from 
tools and dies to masonry drills and 
wear-resistant parts, it dramatizes the 
long downward trend in the price of 
this miraculous metal. 

For today, its low cost and remark- 
able hardness are taking Carboloy into 
many broad new fields. Housewives, 
hobbyists, home-owners and craftsmen 
are all experiencing the qualities of 
Carboloy at low cost. 


CARBOLOY 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 
THE HARDEST 
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That’s great news for industrialists, 
too. 

It means that all the extra benefits 
of Carboloy tools, dies and wear-resist- 
ant parts can be had at costs compar- 
able to ordinary materials. And, consid- 
ered by authorities to be “one of the 
ten most significant industrial develop- 
ments of the past decade,” Carboloy is 
rapidly becoming the standard where- 
ever a versatile, hard metal is required. 

An odds-on chance 
The odds are 10 to 1 that Carboloy— 
the amazing metal of many uses—can 
be put to work by our engineers to 
give your products higher quality at 
lower cost. Why not call us in for 
consultation? 

FREE SOUND MOVIE, “Everyday Mir- 

acles,” available for business clubs, 

industrial groups, technical societies 
and vocational schools. Write to 


reserve your date for this dramatic 
24-minute, 16 mm. film. 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 
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MOVIES 


Spiderless Web 


At one time or another during produc. 
tion, “The Web” was known as “The 
Dark Web,” “Jeopardy,” and “Black Vel- 
vet.” Offhand, the box-office lure in the 
final selection is not immediately apparent, 
But don’t let that prevent you from going 
out of your way, if necessary, to see one 
of the year’s most satisfying melodramas, 

One nice thing about “The Web” js 
that it deals its marked cards from the top 
of the deck. There are no involved puzzles 
to be solved, no psychopaths running 
around loose with improbable problems, 
and no geniuses solving them in the name 
of law and order. You know from the be. 
ginning that Vincent Price, despite his 
wealth and plausible unction, would do 
anything for money and power. When he 
hires Edmond O’Brien as a_ bodyguard, 





O’Brien got framed with Raines 


you know that this young attorney is poor 
but honest, normally intelligent and, prob- 
ably, reasonably brave. No one would ex- 
pect him to solve a whodunit with gun and 
magnifying glass, and he doesn’t. 

In fact, O’Brien allows himself to get 
framed for two murders, along with the 
girl he loves (Ella Raines). Miss Raines 
occupies an anomalous position in Price’ 
swanky setup, and ordinarily no detective 
in his right mind would trust her. O’Brien. 
however is brash, impressionable, and, ap- 
parently, emotionally sane and sound. But 
things go from bad to worse, until a corps 
is “murdered” to let the characters catch 
up with the audience. It is William 
Bendix, wearing glasses and looking ex 
tremely dignified even for a police liev- 
tenant, who finally figures out what hap- 
pened to two million dollars and a brace 
of cadavers. 

Despite this direct approach—or, more 
likely, because of it—“The Web” cashes 
in on characterization as well as suspense. 
The William Bowers-Bertram Millhauser 
script, based on a story by Harry Kurnitz, 
is brisk and sensible, and is set to dialogue 
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Far off the highway, over rugged terrain, powerful FWD Trucks 
perform the vital service of dependable transport of men and equipment. 








F WX D Trucks Beyond their everyday routine of heavy work, utility 


power-line construction and maintenance crews must 
respond to trouble-shooting emergencies... and they’ve 


are Built to Do got to have the service of trucks that must not fail! 


In any weather, day or night, along the highway or far 
off the road, over rough terrain, steep grades, dee 
inte! Heavy-Duty Jobs |} ; ai : 


Raines 


| snow, mud or sand, FWD four-wheel-drive Utility 
wit Trucks get through to the trouble fast, safely, surely. 
ective a ' ° 
‘Brien. Economically An independent survey discloses significant facts: 


d. But 
-orpse * 

me - : panies, some of whom operate fleets of more than 

S cate ‘ Sy : % we 


Villian 200 FWDs in year ’round service. Similarly, in other 

“A fields where heavy-duty trucking is essential, FWDs 

at hap an L, Beha tian are the trucks you can depend upon to do more 
a work, for more years, for more profit. 


FWD Trucks are first choice of over 200 utility com- 


HMeacy-Daty Track 
ee s ; 


he ons -= 


AUTO COMPANY, CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Canadian Factory: KITCHENER, ONTARIO 








MOVIES 


- that is both amusing and realistic. O’Brien, 
: Bendix, and Price, given this break, make 
e the most of it along with such supporting 
players as Maria Palmer, Fritz Leiber, ” 
ro Uj 10 r John Abbott, Robin Raymond, and How- 
land Chamberlin. So does Michael Gor- 
begins in 





Sa 





don, a former Broadway director, who 
makes his Hollywood debut with an A-plus 
for his first screen credit. (THe Wes. 
Universal-International. Jerry Bresler, 
producer. Michael Gordon, director.) 


Schizoid Crawford 


Ever since her success in “Mildred 
Pierce,” Joan Crawford has been vigor- 
ously impersonating wacky women. It ap- 
pears now that she was only warming up 
for “Possessed” *—a harrowing but uneven 
study of an insanely jealous schizoid. 

Compared with the calculated frenzy of 
its leading lady, the basic plot of “Pos- 
sessed” seems strangely inept. When her 
beau (Van Heflin) jilts her, Louise (Joan 
Crawford) , instead of sulking like a date- 
less Vassar girl, hounds the hapless archi- 
tectural engineer until he slinks off to his 
cracking plants in Canada. 

But as two psychiatrists pompously 
point out in a flashback, Louise’s is not a 
healthy lack of inhibition but a dangerous 
case of split personality. So it is hardly 
- surprising when Louise, who, by the way, 
is a private nurse, proceeds to degenerate 
somewhat faster than an accomplished 








beachcomber. 
Production starts in your toolroom But before she degenerates completely 
with the making of production equip- and murders her errant swain, her wealthy 


employer (Raymond Massey) marries her. 
How a shrewd industrialist, who has just 
jigs, and fixtures that controls both buried a mentally defective wife, can. re- 


quality and quantity of production. main oblivious to insanity is just one of 
That is why South Bend Toolroom 
Lathes are so popular with toolmakers. 
Their dependable precision will be a 


ment. It’s the accuracy of tools, dies, 



















valuable aid to better workmanship 


Venus VELVETS are 
favorites with office 
workers. Venus 
VELVETS are strong 
because they’re 
‘‘Pressure-Proofed.”’ 
The lead is actually 
bonded to the wood. 
Venus VELVETS are 
smooth, crisp and clean 
in action. Try them... St 
you'll buy them! 


FOR HOMEWORK 100! 


VENUS 
VELVET 


PENCILS 


on all production equipment. 


Since the cause of many production 
and assembly troubles is traceable to 
faulty toolroom equipment, installation 
of South Bend Toolroom Lathes will 
improve the quality of your toolroom 





work, and thus reduce the produc- 
tion costs of your products. 


Write for Catalog 100-F—it illustrates 
in full color and describes in detail 
6 all South Bend Precision Lathes, 


attachments, and accessories. 








SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


Building Better Lathes Since 1906 
519 E. MADISON ST., SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND 
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American Lead Pencil Company 
— makers of famous Venus Pens 








Another wacky role for Crawford 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois... 
Hands with Varied Skills 
and Vast Experience 


| are two and a quarter million factory and office employes possessing 
more than 2600 different main classifications of skills in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois ... home of the most diversified and experienced men and women in the world. 

More than 12,000 various industrial, transportation and service establishments 
in this area, utilizing the skills of this great labor force, produced and delivered ten 
billion dollars in products each year during the war. 

All the important skills required for low cost manufacture and development of 
products are present in this area. Records of the United States Department of Labor 
confirm the great diversification found here. In just one group of a quarter million 
men and women are experienced tool and die makers, machinists, millwrights, 
bench assemblers, set-up men, inspectors, finishers, and cutters. Almost a half 
million workers in Chicago and Northern Illinois have a substantial amount of 
industrial expcrience. Here, also, are 150,000 people skilled in the operation of 
the far-reaching transportation facilities, finest in the world. It would be impossible 
for workers in a region dominated by one or only a limited number of industries to 
gain the broad experience found in craftsmen here. 

Home of over a half million clerical and professional “white collar” employes, 
Chicago and Northern Illinois offer these people access to the greatest number of 
professional and trade schools and research facilities in the world. These schools 
help equip the employes with the scientific and economic background necessary to 
meet the problems of world-wide competition. 

Employes in this area are exceptionally stable. Nearly 70 per cent of them 
were born in Chicago and Northern Illinois... the largest percentage of native 
workers of any major industrial center. These employes are high in education, too, 
since the proportion of high school graduates is larger than in any other great 
industrial area. It is this tremendous force of educated, experienced and stable 
workers which has trebled this region’s industrial output since 1939. 

The good pattern of industrial relations has beer. developed by fifty years © 
of experience at the conference table. Sound collective bargaining by ex- 
perienced leaders has consistently reduced the amount of time lost from labor 
disputes. At present, the proportion of irons lost is substantially less than 
the ratio of the country as a whole. 

The diversity and experience of employes in Chicago and Northern Illinois is 
another reason why these companies, with a long record of service in this area, 
have great confidence in its future. 





Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United 
States ¢ World Airport ¢ Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population e Great 
Financial Center e The "Great Central Market” ¢ Food Producing and Processing Center © Leader 
in lron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record ¢ 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power 
Tremendous Coal Reserves © Good Government © Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars 
Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 














This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 





WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 





















Something distinctly new from 
“comfort-conscious California. 
Thomas’ casual - formal shirt. 
Uses regular studs. Gives you a 
correctly dressed appearance with- 
out that“'stuffed- shirt” feeling. At 
your favorite men’s wear counter. 
Thomas Shirt Co., Los Angeles 15. 











Robert E. 
Davis 
has switched 
to Calvert 
because 


Calvert 
is milder 





*of 55 Travis Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


CALVERT RESERVE Blended Whiskey 
— 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 
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rate, the same two psychiatrists again flash 
‘on with reassurances that Louise will 
be cured and absolved of her crime. This 
face-saving device, however, has little ef- 
fect on Massey, who continues to look 
unhappy about the whole thing. You 
would too, were it not for Miss Crawford. 
(Possessep. Warner Brothers. Jerry Wald, 
producer. Curtis Bernhardt, director.) 


Not So Dear Ruth 


“Dear Ruth,” Norman Krasna’s comedy 
about a girl, a gunner, and a 4-F, was 
highly successful when it opened on Broad- 
way in 1944. The current screen adapta- 
tion adheres closely to the original and is, 
in the main, still amusing, although the 
wisdom of casting Joan Caulfield in the 
title role is open to question. 

Miss Caulfield is required to play a 
slightly scatterbrained girl who, although 





Holden is good, Caulfield miscast 


engaged to a draft-exempt banker (Billy 
DeWolfe) , entertains an Air Forces lieu- 
tenant home on leave (William Holden), 
and, to give him as good a time as possible, 
pretends to be engaged to him. Now, a girl 
who will walk into such an obvious foul-up 
as this must be stupid, capricious, or down- 
right malicious. To give the heroine as 
much credit as possible, she is actually a 
combination of the first two qualities, with 
a patriotic heart of gold thrown in. 

Miss Caulfield plays the part absolutely 
straight and ends up by appearing some- 
what malicious, which hardly entitles her 
to her last-minute winning of the lieuten- 
ant. The role requires sympathetic inter- 
pretation as well as a light hand with 
comedy, and unfortunately none of these 
factors is in evidence. 

The rest of the cast is, however, uni- 
formly good. Holden gives a nice portrayal 
of the deluded flier; DeWolfe is comical 
enough as the banker, and Edward Arnold 
is his usual self—which means he is good— 
as Ruth’s father. The picture as a whole 

“contains enough pleasant comedy to over- 
come the weakness of the central character. 
(Dear Rutu. Paramount. Paul Jones, pro- 
ducer. William D, Russell, director.) 
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WHO KNOW 


choose Kingsbury 
Pale Beer. Its un- 
changing quality and 
satisfying flavor 
clearly distinguish it 
as one of Wisconsin’s 
better beers. 
KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO, 


Manitowoc & Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin 

















Hotel | Lexinglon 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y. C. 17 


HOME OF THE 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President & Managing Director 











Aduottings in Newsweek 


Vice-President 
United Air Lines 
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Since 1939, United Air Lines has advertised its 
coast-to-coast service inthe pages of Newsweek. 
Just as traffic has increased many times, our ad- 
vertising investment in Newsweek is much greater 
now than in the earlier years of our merchandis- 
ing program. That is because we feel Newsweek's 
audience is comprised of an important group of 
alert, forward-thinking men and women who repre- 
sent avery productive market for the air travel 
and cargo service our Mainliners offer. 


SELL.THE TOP 700,000 FIRST. 
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The Worlls Most famous 
Beer formula 


ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S 
GREAT BEERS 


Over 500 years ago, in the 
little town of Dordrecht, 
Holland, beer made by the 
De Sleutel formula was fa- 
mous. It is still famous today, 
and that same formula is still 
a prized and priceless secret. 

By exclusive permission, 
Van Merritt Beer is made by 
that formula, today, in Amer- 
ioa. Only Van Merritt can use 
it. Here, carefully selected 
ingredients are blended with 
sparkling Wisconsin artesian 
well water. Aging is far longer 
than customary. Bottling is 
under stricter controls. The 
result—Van Merritt—one 
of the world’s great beers. So 
good, you’re glad to pay the 
little extra it costs to make it. 


© 1947 BBC 


Brewed and Bottled by 
BURLINGTON BREWING COMPANY, Burlington, Wisconsin 
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' Whose Fault Is Spain? 


After four years of diplomatic service 
under United States Ambassador Carlton 
J. H. Hayes in Madrid, Emmet Johg 
Hughes has written a serious and provoe. 
ative book on Spain, the last stronghold 
of Fascism in Europe. 

Spain’s political future, says Hughes in 
“Report From Spain,” should be vital to 
all democratic countries. Unless they take | 
an immediate and decisive step to end the | 
Franco regime, he predicts that Commv. | 
nism will be an almost inevitable conse 
quence. If Communism thrives, he says, 
it will be the fault of the Western Powers 
for failing to indict Spanish Fascism. He 
censures the United States, England, and_ 
France severely for doing no more than 
merely suggesting to the Spanish people 
in a tripartite note that they free them- 
selves of their Fascist yoke. 

In one of his most challenging chapters, 
Hughes, writing as a Catholic as well asa 
historian, gives an objective account of 
the Falange party and the Spanish church. 
The intellectual heritage of the church, he 
says, was a tradition of progressive social 
thinking and of revolutionary social action, 
which makes “doubly painful and tragic 
[its] failings and blindness in the last fifty 
years.” (Report From Spain. By Emmet 


John Hughes. 323 pages. Holt. $3.) 
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In Defense of Erskine 


That usually reliable source, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, says of the eighteenth- 
century British barrister, Thomas Erskine, 
that his strength “lay in the keenness 
of his reasoning faculty, in his dexterity 
and the ability with which he disentangled 


complicated masses oi evidence, and above [Gordon 

all in his unrivaled power of fixing and fpther f: 
commanding the attention of juries. He -harges 

was probably the greatest advocate the (Caroline 
English bar has ever seen.” Erskine 
Lloyd Paul Stryker, a New York at- Bhor of * 
awyer 
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Stryker’s brief “For the Defense” ... 
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Bettmann Archive 


_.. Will interest students of Erskine 


orney who has built up a much-publicized 
reputation as an advocate for the defense 
ind who, like Erskine, has an unrivaled 
jower of fixing and holding the attention 
f juries, has now written Erskine’s biogra- 
jhy. Lawyers will read “For the Defense” 
vith great interest, but laymen will ap- 
roach it, if they are wise, with caution. 
for all Stryker’s research, and his pas- 
ionate affiliation with his subject, he is no 
rving Stone, and Erskine, at his hands, 
urns out to be no Clarence Darrow. 
Erskine’s life span was from 1750 to 
823. Trained as a sailor in the British 
‘avy, he rose to be Lord Chancellor of 
ingland. His eloquence in a libel suit won 
iim fame, and he enhanced his reputation 
nd made a fortune defending Lord George 
Gordon against a charge of treason. In an- 
ther famous case, he investigated the 
tharges of adultery leveled against Queen 
‘aroline by her husband King George IV. 
Erskine also defended Thomas Paine, au- 
hor of “The Rights of Man,” and acted as 
awyer for the defense in several other 
ustoric trials. Stryker analyzes these 
‘ases, and Erskine’s part in them, at great 
ength. His findings will especially interest 
students of legal procedure. , 
Stryker’s book is a brief for the defense 
f Erskine who, he thinks, was a greater 
man and a better lawyer than history has 
rated him. As such it is convincing, but 
Stryker’s literary style is more suited to 
the courtroom than to a biography of 635 
ages. The average reader, not deeply 
onversant with English history or with 
the intricacies of eighteenth-century law, 
vill find “For the Defense” pretty hard go- 
ng. (For tHe Derense. By Lloyd Paul 
Stryker. 635 pages. Doubleday. $5.) 


Che Soul of the Victim 


For several decades the poet, novelist, 
pnd playwright Ernst Wiechert has been 
ne of Germany’s leading writers. Though 
|: Was opposed to Hitler, he was essen- 
ally nonpolitical, and his writings, which 
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Thousands of farmers 
also depend on Red Seal 
power units for generat- 
ing current, for pumping, 
hoisting, feed grinding, 
and other power needs. 


45 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIA 





































(4T FOR THE JOB! 


Many leading builders of farm machinery incorporate 
Continental Red Seal engines in their tractors, combines, 
hay balers, corn pickers, power sprayers and similar 
equipment. They do this because Red Seal engines 
embody not only the power characteristics but also the 
specialized design that fits them exactly to the specific 
need. Continental agricultural models have special dust 
seals to assure long trouble-free service, and are avail- 
able with high profile for maximum visibility in tractor 
use. No matter what the machine, if it's Continental 
Red Seal powered, its engine is designed and built to 
do one job and do it well. 


And Continental production, already up substantially 
over that of a year ago, is now proceeding at a higher 
rate than in any previous peacetime period. There are 
more Red Seal engines, for more jobs — and more on 
the way. ; 


(Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





TION AND THE FARM 
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FASTEST BY LAND 
















Fastest connection service to all 
points beyond our terminals 






CHICAGO | 
ST.LOUIS § 


PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 


Between 


{SAN FRANCISCO 
\LOS ANGELES 


Fastest to all Intermediate Points 


and 


Cut freight shipping time 
Coast To Coast days faster 
via PIE’s Great fleet of 
Modern powerful trucks... 
Low cost transportation. 


FAST + SAFE ¢ DEPENDABLE FREIGHT SERVICE 


inter-line Freight Accepted and Delivered at P*l*E Terminals in 


CHICAGO ST° LOUIS 
RENO SALT LAKE CITY 
New York Sales Office: 


KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices; 


DENVER 


Room 766, General Motors Bldg., 1775 Broadway : 


OGDEN 
LOS ANGELES 


ELKO ELY 
SACRAMENTO 


POCATELLO 
OAKLAND 
Phone Cl 7-8298 





Sait Lake City, Utah 








ROBERT MALONE 


Distinguished Tenor Teacher. 
Director of Bulova Chimes Glee Club 
Protege of 
MME. VETTA KARST 
teacher of famous singers 
1104 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 9-2550 





er 
Bank of Ame , 


BANK 4 AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying, insure 
your money against loss or theft. Backed by 
the resources of a five billion dollar bank. 
Sold by banks and travel agents everywhere. 


Issued by Bank of America N.T. & S.A., CALIFORNIA 


INSURED BY THE FEOERAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London, England Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Keep the Mouth 


A SIMPLE TEST— Rinse mouth and throat thoroughly with Lavoris diluted half with 
water, and expel into basin of clear water. Note the amount of stringy matter expelled. 


and Throat Clean 
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were concerned primarily with spiritual 
values, continued to be published in the 
early years of the Nazi regime. 

In 1938, however, he was arrested and 
sent to Buchenwald for a year as ay 
enemy of the state. 

When Wiechert was released it was oy 
condition that he remain silent. But he 
wrote secretly during the war and about 
a year ago his new writings began to ap- 
pear in Switzerland. Among them was 4 
semifictionalized account of his stay in 
Buchenwald, aptly entitled “Forest of the 





Wiechert: Buchenwald was his forest 


Dead.” This brief, deeply moving work is 
now published here. 

The period of Wiechert’s imprisonment 
was not marked by the uninhibited sadism 
of the Nazis’ later years. His was the 
time when most prisoners were still Cer- 
man and the Nazis‘had not yet perfected 
their fine art of torture. But there was 
cruelty enough, and Wiechert reports ou 
it unflinchingly. 

His main concern, however, is with the 
spiritual effect of Nazi brutality on its 
victims, and this gives his book its re 
markable quality. Wiechert’s concern wit! 
humanity is as passionate as it is decent, 
and his sensitivity to the struggles of the 
human soul is acute. (Forest oF THE 
Deav. By Ernst Wiechert. 129 pages. 
Greenberg. $2.50.) 


Giggles Behind the Curtain 


Oriana Atkinson, who is the wife of 
Brooks Atkinson, New York Times drama 
critic, spent ten months in Russia. Her 
husband, having turned his back tempor 
arily on Broadway and _ substituted the 
Volga for Walden Pond, won a Pulitzeq 
Prize for his reporting from behind the 
Iron Curtain. Mrs. A. should also wi 
some kind of a prize. 

Just what kind of a prize is hard t 
say. The title she has chosen for het 
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observations on the Soviet may give a 
clue. She calls her book “Over at Uncle 
Joe’s: Moscow and Me.” And it is just 
the kind of book to justify that kind of 
title. Much of it originally appeared in 
the Woman’s Home Companion. In her 
bright way Mrs. A. playfully discusses 
almost. everything—her patient, hard- 
working husband, the foreign correspond- 
ents who spend their time talking politics, 
the theaters she attended, a christenmg she 
witnessed, the Russian women who like 
American cosmetics almost as much as 
American women do. 

“Over at Uncle Joe’s” to many will be a 
relief from the pontifications of the pun- 
dits whose books have piled up to alarm- 
ing proportions in recent months. It is a 
merry skim over the surface and, since it 
pretends to be no more, it will cause no 
intellectual or ideological mal de mer to 
anyone.~(Over at UNcLE Jor’s: Moscow 
anp Me. By Oriana Atkinson. 325 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.) 


Other Books 


Tue Divine TENEMENT. By Robert Mc- 
Donald. 247 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.75. A pleasant literary cocktail about 
a group of eccentric New Yorkerish char- 
acters—with a Third Avenue bar as a base. 
The main character is a young girl painter 
—fresh out of Vassar, the Art Students 
League, and a psychiatrist’s office (all in 
rapid succession) —who decides that she 
will paint “Mike’s Bar,” mostly because 
Mike looks like a Rouault. From there on 
it’s zany, quick moving—and fun—if you 
happen to like bartenders who look like 
a Rouault. 

Peace Breaks Our. By Angela Thirkell. 
370 pages. Knopf. $2.50. Thirkell fans will 
swallow this sugary fare with pleasure, but 
those readers not previously aware of the 
British novelist’s talents will find “Peace 
Breaks Out” just another one of those 
talky, vicary, crumpety books about rural 
England. 

Tne Origin or Tunes. By Julius E. 
Lips. 496 pages. A. A. Wyn. $5. A well- 
known anthropologist’s simple, highly read- 
able account of the beginnings of housing, 
agriculture, religion, education, handi- 
crafts, and government, as well as recre- 
ations. Briskly written and profusely il- 
lustrated. 

Brean AND Rice. By Doris Rubens. 235 
pages. Thurston Macauley. $3. Soon after 
Pearl Harbor Doris Rubens and her hus- 
band, Ron, who had been living in the 
Orient for nearly five years, took to the 
hills of Luzon to wait for General Mac- 
Arthur’s return. For a year and a half they 
hid in erude huts and caves. They were 
dirty, frightened, and starved, always just 
one step ahead of the Japanese. Finally 
they were forced to surrender and spend 





the rest of the war in a concentration 
camp. “Bread and Rice” does not have any 
literary merit nor is it an important his- 
torical document, but it does give a 
sympathetic account of Filipino courage 
and loyalty. 


June 16, 1947 








A NEW HIGH RECORD 











I" the last six months of 1946 a new high 
record—450 new manufacturing proj- 
ects, and 110 expansions— was set in North 
Carolina, as far-sighted industrial leaders 
plan greater profits. 

These 560 new, proposed and expanded 
manufacturing and processing units repre- 
sent an aggregate investment in buildings 
and equipment of around $43,112,000, 
and will provide employment for about 
17,000 men and women whose productive 
capacity is second to none. North Caro- 
lina’s huge reservoir of labor is easily trained 
for specialized tasks, 

This ew record is not a flash in the pan. 
It is the continuation of a trend. During 
1945 and 1946 (the Post-War period) 
1,228 new and proposed plants and expan- 
sions, with a combined investment in build- 
ings and equipment of around $189,000,- 
000, and furnishing employment for thou- 
sands of men and women, were placed in 
operation or committed in North Carolina. 

Despite this tremen- 


at present and with a labor supply ranging 

from 100 to 500 men and women, who live 

in their own homes, invite your considera- 

tion. ..as do the larger centers of population, 
eve? 

In North Carolina you will find pure 
industrial water, excellent transportation fa- 
cilities, the widest variety of raw materials, 
a location outside the congested area, yet 
close to the richest consuming markets, co- 
operative governmental units anxious to see 
your enterprise succeed, and home-town 
/abor to whom taking a full pay envelope 
home every week is a part of its ingrained 
philosophy of life. Mild climate permits 
year-round operation and reduces building 
and heating costs. Electricity is plentiful 
and rates are reasonable. Write today, out- 
lining your specific requirements. A trained 
industrial staff will find the location you are 
seeking. Address Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3704 Dept. of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North Carolina, 





dous industrial growth 
there is still plenty of 
room in North Carolina 
for your manufacturing 
plant. Many small com- 
munities, where there 
are no large industries 





NORTH CAROLINA 


WHERE INDUSTRY PROSPERS 
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What Hague Has Joined Together 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE best political story I ever read 
ie “Malachi Nolan,” a short sketch 
by Brand Whitlock, who knew his Chi- 
‘ago, Springfield and Toledo. It por- 
trays a ward boss who, in his mellow 
and opulent years, was persuaded by 
his daughter to quit and pay a visit to 
Limerick. His decision was wholly senti- 
mental. Whitlock leaves Malachi on 
a train, reading a newspaper. There 
he reads that “Bull” Nolan 
had been driven from power 
by the Municipal Reform 
League, whose earnest mem- 
bers had resolved, after 
champagne and truffles, to 
clean up the ward. 

Malachi put the paper 
away and joined his daughter 
in a long look over the gath- 
ering darkness of South 
Chicago. The inscrutable 
face showed no emotion. But 
the soul within must have laughed. 

I laughed, too, when I read the edi- 
torials last week on the passing of 
Frank Hague. The editorial written 40 
years ago by Whitlock about Malachi 
Nolan could, with appropriate name 
changes, have been used by any New 
York paper. The gazelles frisk before 
the aging lion. But the only real enemy 
of a boss is a civic uplifter called 
Nature—the human tendency which 
tempts him to risk too much. And the 
physical consequence of growing old. 





AGUE defied reform for more than 
Hoo years. His political achieve- 
ments were innumerable. He governed 
a big city for three decades. He elected 
governors and senators. And he was in 
many elections an indispensable support 
for indispensable Democratic candi- 
dates for President. Hague gave, and 
Hague took away. 

Jersey City is not unlike ancient Troy. 
It stands, as did Troy, where the cara- 
vans of commerce flow east and west. 
Taxation falls upon the instruments of 
that commerce, and the proceeds are 
used to serve the Hague townspeople. 
Federal money flowed in from a grate- 
ful Washington. Great and expensive 
civic facilities arose. Such benefactions 
are heady drugs. The masses responded 
with their votes. Never has a city seen 
such consolidated power. 

Hague suggests that his retirement 
as mayor relieves him of “heavy ad- 
ministrative duties.” In recent years he 
bore these burdens easily, chiefly in a 
hotel room in neighboring New York. 
But he warns his enemies and cheers his 
friends by adding: “I'll be around for a 





long time yet.” The president becomes 
chairman of the board. 

What Hague represents will be around 
still longer. Bosses are mortal, but boss- 
ism is human nature’s eternal summer. 
For its philosophy is rooted in un- 
pleasant but veracious principles. Hague 
himse! expressed some of these years 
ago. Reformers, he said, think politics is 
“a sort of revival meeting.” But. it’s 
a “business”—an ~ all-year- 
round business. 

Machine rule can be hon- 
est or dishonest, depending 
on the character of the men 
on the top and the extent to 
which voters exercise their 
rights. But, said Hague, a 
full 50 per cent of voters 
must be coaxed or dragged 
to the polls. Since bosses are 
not going to coax or drag 
their enemies to the polls, 
they only need to see that their friends 
vote. Most of the rest can be counted 
on to stay home. 

The solidarity of a machine depends 
on discipline. People lower down obey 
those higher up. At the top is a single 
will. Pointing to his chest, Hague 
said: “I decide. I do. Me.” He freely 
admitted under oath that he had said, 
“Tam the law.” He was. He told a 
reporter that the merit system  pre- 
jailed with him. “We deliver for those 
who deliver for us.” 

This belief in discipline, however, 
must not be interpreted as a disposi- 
tion to ignore public opinion. Hague’s 
organization had to know what people 
want. That is elementary. Having as- 
certained the wants, Hague ministered 
to those that were open and palpable. 
The boss cannot bother with the com- 
plex mazes of idealism.:For he knows 
that when people get into that realm 
they disagree and divide. It is simplicity 
that moves masses, and a human com- 
mon denominator is the desire to get 
much for little. 


HAT is not to say that good and 

honest government is a commodity 
which the masses will not buy. But it 
must be clear and obvious, and it must 
be displayed attractively. The best 
means yet discovered to get good gov- 
ernment is a two-party system, which 
is hard to create and expensive to main- 
tain. It cannot be operated unless many 
people enter politics and work at it. 
Sporadic reform and independent move- 
ments are no substitutes for a good 
party. Bosses thrive on the divisive in- 
dependence of their enemies. 
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Tick Tock. Tich-Tock... FOR O LONG YEARS! 


BACK AGAIN... Kentuckys Finest Straight Bourbon! 
Six (yes 6!) patient years of aging have mellowed Old Charter to the peak of OLD CHARTER 
tichness and flavor. It’s the whiskey that didn’t watch the clock! Taste it and 
you'll be convinced. For Old Charter is Kentucky’s finest straight bourbon. 


[HIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD > STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - 86 PROOF - BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. ALL PRE-WAR WHISKEY 





A switch to Monsanto Lustron for your 
material may cut your manufacturing 
costs, eliminate many operations, speed 
production. In the typical case of this 
milking machine head, one plastic 
molding eliminates 4 brass castings, 2 
wire hangers, 2 pieces of glass, 6 pieces 
of rubber, 2 screws, 2 washers, 1 nut 
and bolt, and valuable hours of as- 
sembly time. 

In addition, Monsanto's versatile 
polystyrene molds readily in the fastest 
mass production techniques. All waste 
is salvageable at full value and light 
weight plus low cost per pound gives 


more items per material dollar. Expen- 


sive finishing operations are eliminated, 
too. This versatile Monsanto polystyrene 
comes in a rainbow range of colors— 
clear and opaque, offers low tempera- 
ture strength, high dimensional stabil- 
ity, excellent electrical qualities, free- 
dom from taste and odor, and excellent 


resistance to alkalies, acids and water. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS : PLASTICS 


You can pick up speed, new perform- 
ance qualities and more profits for 
your product the Monsanto Lusiron way. 
Monsanto plastics engineers will guide 
you. Write direct: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Plastics Division, Springfield 
2, Mass. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 


Limited, Montreal. — ustron: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


The broad and versatile fomily of Monsanto 
Plastics includes: Lustron* polystyrenes ¢ 
Cerex* heat resistant thermoplastics ¢ Vinyls 
¢ Nitron* cellulose nitrates ¢ Fibestos* cellu- 
lose acetates ¢ Thalid* resin ¢ Resinox* 
phenolics ¢ Resimene* melamines ¢ Forms 
in which they are supplied include: Sheets 
e Rods * Tubes * Molding Compounds ° 
Industrial Resins © Coating Compounds * 
Continuous Films * Vuepak* rigid, trans- 
parent packaging materials. Saflex” safety 
glass interlayers. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
Coeeeceeceececeseeeesenee? 
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